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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
DEMOCRACY IN DECLINE? 


NE friendly critic of what ap- 
pears in these columns has 
upbraided me for saying that de- 
mocracy is now at its lowest ebb 
in the United States. Another has 
gently jibed at me for holding to 


the belief that democracy can still 


survive. A third tells me that I 
may as well admit that the Ameri- 
can Republic as such is already 
gone. It reminds me once again of 
a favorite passage in G. K. C.’s Or- 
thodoxy concerning critics of the 
Church and the clergy. Christian- 
ity, they say, is pacifist; Christianity 
has deluged the 
world with blood; 
the pope is a shrewd 
politician; the pope 
knows nothing about 
affairs of state; the clergy live in 
an ivory tower; the clergy are too 
much in public; preachers remain 
aloft in a metaphysical cloud; 
preachers foolishly attempt to ap- 
ply the Gospel to politics, diplo- 
macy, business. In somewhat simi- 
lar fashion critics of these editorial 
comments say “you are too pessi- 
mistic about democracy”; “you are 
too optimistic”; and “why be either 


Thanks 
for the 
Challenge 


optimistic or pessimistic, why not 
be realistic?” Since the subject 
seems to interest at least some read- 
ers, will others be indulgent while 
I briefly renew my profession of po- 
litical faith, and then I promise we 
shall go on to something more im- 
portant than personal opinion. 

I have not abandoned belief in 
democracy. On the contrary the 
more I see of dictatorship the more 
I love democracy. As for being “re- 
alistic” and admitting that the Re- 
public is dead—to me that would be 
a kind of apostasy. I do not, of 
course, believe that the Republic is 
invulnerable and immortal. It may 
die or it may undergo such a meta- 
morphosis as to be no longer recog- 
nizable for what it used to be. But 
it hasn’t perished 
yet. Please God it 
will not perish. Ours 
would be a sad and © 
tragic world with no forms of gov- 
ernment remaining but empires, 
dictatorships, and a few moribund 
monarchies. I should not like to be 
like Charles Maurras and Léon 
Daudet, interested in the resurrec- 
tion of the monarchy that used to 
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Democrat 
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be. As for the new type of mon- 
archy, “the rule of one,” that is to 
say a dictator, such an alternative 
to democracy is so revolting that I 
am horrified to see my own country 
slipping into any similarity with it. 
Yet the most obvious temptation of 
Americans at the present time is to 
think that we have something to 
learn from at least one form of dic- 
tatorship—the Russian—and that 
we had better trim our sails to catch 
the wind of the new ideology. The 
idea seems to be growing that the 
amazing military prowess of the 
Soviets is proof positive that there 
must be some virtue in their politi- 
cal system. There is no truth in 
that notion. History shows that 
when martial power develops, po- 
litical purity declines. While Pom- 


pey and Crassus and Caesar and 
Antony piled up victories and an- 
nexed kingdom after kingdom, the 
republic was slipping and the end 


of all that was good in the Roman 
system was approaching. If mili- 
tary success were the measure of 
political merit, we should have to 
hold that the barbarians who con- 
quered Rome had a better political 
system than that of Rome; that 
Alaric, Attila, Genseric were greater 
statesmen than Marcus Aurelius, 
Trajan, Augustus, Cicero, Cato; 
that Alexander meant more to civi- 
lization than Aristotle; and that the 
supreme political geniuses of all 
time were Genghis Khan and Tam- 
erlane. 

Speaking of those savage con- 
querors, I wonder how much of the 
military genius of the present-day 
Russians is due to the inheritance 
of Mongol and Tatar blood. Let’s 
dodge that question for fear of 
wounding the feelings of our vali- 
ant but sensitive Soviet ally. But I 
hope that those who think there 
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must be something superior in the 
Russian political system because it 
produces admirable results on the 
field of battle, will see to what a 
mad conclusion their argument 
leads. 


gti se me we have dropped the 
unimportant consideration of 
my views about the status of democ- 
racy in the United States, and we 
have reached the most crucial of all 
political questions now confronting 
the American people. That ques- 
tion —a double one — is, have we 
been gravitating away from democ- 
racy toward collectivism and is it 
well that we do so? 

A most illuminating discussion 
of that question is Friedrich A. 
Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom. Dr. 
Hayek declares that 
he sees now in Eng- 
land and America 
the same drift to- 
ward totalitarianism that he wit- 
nessed twenty-five years ago in 
Austria and Germany. He says: “It 
is necessary to state the unpalata- 
ble truth that it is Germany whose 
fate we are in some danger of re- 
peating. The danger is not imme- 
diate, it is true, and conditions in 
England and the United States are 
still so remote from those witnessed 
in recent years in Germany as to 
make it difficult to believe that we 
are moving in the same direction. 
Yet, though the road be long, it is 
one on which it becomes more diffi- 
cult to turn back as one advances. 
... It is not to the Germany of Hit- 
ler, the Germany of the present war, 
that England and the United States 
bear yet any resemblance. But stu- 
dents of the currents of ideas can 
hardly fail to see that there is more 
than a superficial similarity between 
the trend of thought in Germany 


Toward 
Dictatorship 
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during and after the last war and 
the present current ideas in the de- 
mocracies.” 

It may be superfluous to explain 
that “German thought and German 
practice” of which Dr. Hayek 
speaks is essentially the same as 
Russian thought and Russian prac- 
tice. Marxian Socialism was “made 
in Germany” in the 1880's, export- 
ed into Russia in 1917, and re- 
turned to Germany 
in 1933. Commu- 
nism, as Lenin in- 
sisted, is pure Marx- 
ism, and Stalin has 
sworn upon the 
corpse of Lenin that he would be 
faithful in carrying on what the 
master handed down. Hitler like- 
wise has repeatedly declared that 
Nazism is Socialism. The Russian 
brand and the German brand are at 
least as much alike as the American 
and English brands of democracy. 
To say “at least” is to be too con- 
servative. Russian Communism and 
German Nazism are in aim and 
method, in theory and practice 
identical. Hayek is alarmed at the 
infiltration of Nazism; Americans 
will do well to be alarmed at the 
infiltration of Communism. The 
danger is the same—call it Nazism 
or Communism or Fascism, it all 
adds up to Statism. We are not 
yet Communists; still less are we 
Nazis or Fascists. But we have 
become to an alarming degree 
“Statists.” 


Germany 
to Russia 
and Back 
Again 


URTHER than that, we have 

made considerable advance to- 
ward lodging the power of the State 
in the hands of one man. That 
danger has always been present in 
our system. It is notorious that the 
American president, in peace and in 
war, within or without the frame- 
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work of the Constitution has such 
powers as are possessed by no other 
leader in the world of democracy. 
In the last generation and particu- 
larly in the last decade that power 
has developed ab- 
normally. For this 
reason (and not as 
some critics surmise 
because I dislike Mr. 
Roosevelt personally) I have de- 
plored the present tendency to sur- 
render political power into the per- 
manent keeping of one party and 
to concentrate more and more au- 
thority in the hands of one man. 
To me it matters not which may be 
the party or who may be the man. 
If in the Democratic party were to 
be found all desirable characteris- 
tics, and if Mr. Roosevelt were a 
miraculous composite of the vir- 
tues and talents of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Richelieu, Jus- 
tinian, Augustus Caesar and Peri- 
cles, I would still regret and de- 
plore his being repeatedly elected 
to the presidency. I believe in the 
axiom of Lord Acton: “Power tends 
to corrupt; absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” My good friend 
Kuehnelt - Leddihn disagrees with 
Acton on that matter, but on the 
other hand his good friend Hayek 
agrees with Acton. It must be re- 
membered that Acton was pro- 
digiously well informed about all 
that had gone on in Europe for a 
thousand years. Behind his axiom 
is a world of knowledge and of 
wisdom. Furthermore in The Road 
to Serfdom Dr. Hayek abundantly 
justifies his confidence in the Acton 
idea. 


Too Much 
Central- 
ization 


M* own conviction against con- 
centration of power is based 
upon psychology rather than upon 
history. No man is good enough, 
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wise enough, modest and humble 
enough, no man in the natural or- 
der is sufficiently self-effacing to be 
immune against the temptation of 
too much power. It is for that rea- 
son that democracy wisely distrib- 
utes power, breaks it up, interrupts 
it by insisting on rotation in office. 
Democracy encourages home rule, 
states’ rights, local self-government. 
Democracy functions best when 
every state and every city, town, 
village, hamlet takes care of the 
greater part of the job of governing 
itself. The Confederate States were 
not all wrong. They “had some- 
thing.” It’s a pity they sold it 
for a mess of patronage. Insist- 
ence upon states’ rights is indis- 
pensable to the continued existence 
of the Union. That will seem para- 
doxical, but a paradox is a truth 
which only seems false. 

The fact therefore is that the 
more local self-government we have 
in the United States the stronger 
will be the Union. 
The more self-reli- 
ant, self-dependent, 
self-sustaining the 
various states, the better it will be 
for the government at Washington. 
When we come to such a pass that 
governors of states and mayors of 
cities are elected because they stand 
in well with Washington; because 
they can go to the National Capital 
and “bring home the bacon” to their 
own bailiwick; when every state, 
every county, every municipality 
sticks its snout into the Federal 
trough, it bodes ill for the survival 
of democracy. 

Putting it in less vulgar terms, 
when all repositories of power in a 
nation, the town meeting, the mu- 
nicipal assembly, the state govern- 
ment surrender their authority, or 
a large share of it, into the hands 


Paradoxical 
But True 
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of the central government, the dis- 
tinguishing note of a democracy 
tends to be lost. That is what I 
think we see in the United States 
today. We seem to live and move 
and have our being by the grace of 
the government at Washington. It 
is unhealthy. It is a danger. If it 
continues it will be fatal. 

Those who retort that the surren- 
der of local authority is a war-time 
necessity should be reminded that 
it commenced and developed many 
years before the war, before the de- 
pression, before the “New Deal” 
was heard of. It has increased rap- 
idly ever since the Civil War. In 
another twenty or thirty years, un- 
less the centralizing tendency is 
checked, it may be the ruin of the 
Great American Experiment. That 
—an it please ye my masters—is 
what I had in mind when I said in 
these pages that democracy is now 
at its lowest ebb. It is time for the 
tide to turn. 


Ae with the quotation from 
Lord Acton, Dr. Hayek gives 
place of honor as the heading of 
a chapter to a cognate axiom of 
Hilaire Belloc: “The control of the 
production of wealth is the control 


of human life.” Like all good epi- 
grams, that one is deceptively sim- 
ple. But its meaning and its truth 
are inexhaustible. It is in itself the 
epitome of an entire philosophy of 
government. It is at once a criti- 
cism and a definite condemnation 
of Socialism in all its phases and 
varieties: Communism, Nazism and 
Fascism. 

In a way Belloc’s maxim is more 
important than Acton’s. Economic 
power is greater than political 
power. So in a true democracy one 
of the chief functions of politi- 
cal power is to restrain economic 
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power. I say restrain, curb, regu- 
late, supervise, assist, direct, guide. 
I do not say smother, suffocate, 
frustrate, paralyze, cripple, kill. To 
repeat: in a genuine democracy 
one of the most important uses of 
political power is to 
prevent economic 
power from domi- 
nating the people, 
the legislatures, the 
judiciary, the executive, in a word 
the nation and the government. 

But what is now happening in the 
United States, and what has been 
happening with increasing accel- 
eration in the last twelve years? 
Instead of supervising economic 
power, regulating and restraining 
it, encouraging it but keeping it 
within bounds, the tendency is to 
amalgamate political and economic 
power. The government has gone 
into business. Big business in a 
big way. 

For one example among a hun- 
dred, consider the revelations made 
by Jesse Jones. They were revela- 
tions indeed because the people, 
and even Congress had little or no 
knowledge of what had been going 
on in the way of combining politi- 
cal with economic power. 

“The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration,” said the man who had 
ruled it for thirteen years, “is big- 
ger than General Motors and Gen- 
eral Electric and Montgomery Ward 
and everything else put together” 
(italics added). In the thirteen 
years of its existence R. F. C. has 
expended 45 billion dollars: “Some 
of our operations, our regular opera- 
tions, include the R. F. C. Mortgage 
Company, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, the Disaster 
Loan Corporation, the War Dam- 
age Corporation and several others 
that I haven’t gotten down here,” 


The State 
Enters 
Business 
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said Mr. Jones at his hearing before 
a Senate Committee. “We are op- 
erating more than 125 plants that 
are manufacturing this, that and 
the other, for war 
work. We are oper- 
ating five pipe lines, 
including the Big Inch and the 
Little Big Inch. We buy every drop 
of oil that goes into those pipe lines 
at the oil field, and we sell it again 
when it gets up into this country. 
The plants that we are operating 
now, through industry, acting as 
our agents, cost about a billion and 
a half dollars, and they include 
steel, magnesium, aluminum, chem- 
ical, metal fabricating plants, a 
floating power plant for the Missis- 
sippi and Florida and around.” 

Believe it or not, as Ripley would 
say, that stupendous business was 
carried on in what seems to have 
been a slap-dash, off-hand, noncha- 
lant way, on the telephone. “Knud- 
sen would call up, Can you do this? 
Can you do that?—a hundred mil- 
lion dollars here, two hundred mil- 
lion there. That’s the way we have 
run the business.” 

“How far can you go?” asked 
Senator Bailey. “We can lend any- 
thing that we think we should.” 
“That means the sky is the limit?” 
“Any amount, any length of time, 
any rate of interest.” “And to any- 
body?” “To anybody we feel is en- 
titled to the loan.” 

So the amazing revelation went 
on. The R. F. C. owns outright 950 
plants valued at 6 billion dollars. 
It owns also parts of 960 or 970 
other plants. “The plant is ours,” 
said Mr. Jones, “we can lock it up 
or keep it or sell it.” R. F. C. has 
“subsidized 3,400 mines that pro- 
duce copper, lead, zinc and other 
things,” says Mr. Jones. 

Time magazine (which by virtue 
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of some clairvoyant power always 
seems to know things beyond the 
range of sight or sound) reports 
that “shudders ran 
up and down the 
spines of the sena- 
tors” who were now 
realizing for the first time what stu- 
pendous economic power they had 
handed over to the politicians. 
Jesse Jones himself at one stage of 
the proceedings volunteered the 
confession that the possession of so 
much power frightened him. Well 
it might, for when Senator Bailey 
asked, “Could the powers of the 
Chairman of the R. F. C. be used to 
determine the economic direction 
of the country and affect its whole 
political and social structure?” Mr. 
Jones answered, “I think they could 
affect it very seriously.” 

Acton’s dictum, “Power corrupts, 
absolute power corrupts absolute- 
ly,” might have been in the mind of 
the discharged Chairman of the 
R. F.C. His prime purpose in mak- 
ing those breath-taking revelations 
was to keep such unlimited eco- 
nomic power out of the hands of 
the man appointed to be his suc- 
cessor. Not that he considered 
Henry Wallace corrupt, but he 
feared that Henry Wallace could be 
tricked into distributing that vast 
wealth to the corrupt. “We are the 
sugar and there is where the flies 
are,” said Mr. Jones. “Where the 
money is, that is where the mooch- 
ers are, and the moochers have not 
all been in W. P. A. I was able to 
keep the moochers away, but I do 
not think there is another man in 
the world that will do it except me.” 

It sounds like something out of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. I can imagine 
Gilbert writing a lyric on the theme, 
“Nobody else but me,” or on “Forty- 
five billions in Thirteen Years.” 


Scared Him 
—Scares Me 
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But to me it seems time for the 
American people to compose a song: 
“Never again, never again shall we 
give such powers to 
men.” Surely some- 
one in Tin Pan Al- 
ley or in the music 
factories at Hollywood can swing 
it. Or jive it, or boogie-woogie it, 
or whatever is the latest phrase. 


Not Comic 
Opera 


BENG neither a song writer nor 
a song “plugger” myself I must 
be content with the deadly solemn 
declaration that neither Henry Wal- 
lace nor Jesse Jones nor Alexander 
Hamilton risen from the dead, nor 
Aristides the Just, nor the man 
Diogenes found with his lantern (if 
he found him), no, nor all those 
fused into one impeccable, incor- 
ruptible distributor of public funds 
should possess and exercise such 
economic power, such power over 
the “production of human wealth,” 
over the “control of life itself.” 

Since student days I have remem- 
bered Father Peter C. Yorke’s re- 
mark when someone who had been 
thought incorruptible had disposed 
of a million dollars worth of the 
money of a Catholic educational in- 
stitution. “When you hear a fellow 
called ‘Honest John’ or ‘Honest 
Bill,’ or ‘Honest Bob,’ ” said Father 
York, “adjust the lapels on the 
pockets of your coat, remove the 
wallet from your trousers, put it in 
the inside pocket of your vest and 
button up your vest and keep it but- 
toned tight.” 

As a matter of record, in the case 
that occasioned that sage if cynical 
advice, “Honest Jack” had first been 
victimized by men sharper than 
himself. Only in self-defense — so 
to speak—had he gone wrong. 
A man may be good, but not 
shrewd. No man can be both 
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shrewd enough and good enough to 
have absolute control of a corpora- 
tion “bigger than General Motors 
and General Electric and Mont- 
gomery Ward [why did Jesse lug 
that in?] and every- 
thing else put to- 
gether.” At least 
such power does not 
in my opinion sit 
well with democracy. It smacks of 
dictatorship, where the government 
owns and runs everything. 

And that’s the second reason why 
I fear that democracy in our coun- 
try is and has been for years on the 
decline. Let no one allege the war 
as an excuse. The R. F. C. was oper- 
ating ten years before we got into 
the war. As a matter of fact it was 
launched by Herbert Hoover, a Re- 
publican, at what is said to have 
been the suggestion of Eugene 
Meyer, now one of the most deter- 
mined enemies of the New Deal. 
But wherever it came from or who- 
ever inaugurated or developed it, it 
should be abolished. It should if 
we wish to re-establish the degree 
of democracy that formerly pre- 
vailed in America. 


“Honest 
Jack”? 
Look Out! 


RESUMABLY more defensible as 

a governmental activity and less 
dangerous to the democratic idea is 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Its 
success seems to indicate that the 
Federal Government can and must 
undertake for the general good, 
works too big and too expensive for 
any state or group of states to 
operate. In this instance at least 
we have been told state socialism 
and democracy were legitimately 
wedded and the indication was that 
they would live happily together. 
But after reading an analysis of the 
annual report of the T. V. A., I, for 
one, do not feel so certain. 
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Says the writer of the communi- 
cation: “Most of us laymen think 
of TVA, primarily, as an electric 
power operation and will be sur- 
prised, as I was, to learn the ex- 
tent to which it has gradually 
branched out into a whole flock of 
other lines of business. Among 
others, it is in the business of pro- 
ducing and distributing ammonia, 
ammonium nitrate, 
calcium carbide and 
cattle feed. It is min- 
ing more than half 
of the phosphate 
raw materials produced in the en- 
tire State of Tennessee. It is oper- 
ating river freight terminals. It is 
licensing farmers to operate on its 
land and is otherwise engaged in 
the real estate business in a large 
way, extending even to the opera- 
tion of entire villages. It is in the 
park and recreational business. It 


The 
Celebrated 
T. V. A. 


has a long finger in the agricultural 
activities in the TVA area, dupli- 
cating largely the functions which 
the Department of Agriculture was 


set up to perform. It is, of course, 
in the construction business in a 
very big way. And, believe it or 
not, it is even designing power 
houses for the Russian govern- 
ment!” 

“Such,” says the anonymous writ- 
er (he signs himself jocosely Orson 
Buggy), are “the sprawling func- 
tions into which the bureaucratic 
camel always extends himself once 
he has got his nose into the tent.” 
“Camel” is not the word for bu- 
reaucracy. The camel crowds oth- 
ers out but he doesn’t eat them 
up. “Octopus” might be better. 
Bureaucracy, if we permit it to live, 
will extend its tentacles, grasp all 
businesses large and small and 
strangle them, meanwhile darken- 
ing the waters (the governmental 
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octopus, being a freak is also a 
cuttle fish) so that no one can see 
just what is going on. The Chair- 
man of the T. V. A. says Mr. Ickes 
is “the busiest propagandist the 
United States has ever produced.” 
“Suspicious,” says Orson Buggy, 
and I agree with him. If the T. V. A. 
is so evidently and so superlatively 

good, why the bally- 
Camel? hoo? Good wine 
Say Rather needs nobush. Good 
Octopus governmental work 

needs no advertis- 
ing. It is not in competition with 
private businesses which have to 
advertise to hold their own end up. 
It has an investment of more than 
$767,000,000 and pays interest on 
only 63 million, and on 56% mil- 
lions it pays only 1 per cent a year. 
I doubt if any privately owned cor- 
poration would care or dare in those 
circumstances to try to compete 
with the government. 

There may be Americans who re- 
joice that their government has al- 
ready become the biggest business 
concern in the United States and 
blows the loudest blasts of publicity 
on its own horn. But we of the 
Orson Buggy epoch prefer democ- 
racy to State Socialism. Socialism 
is the foetus from which are born 
those monstrous twins, Communism 
and Nazism. 


R. HAYEK makes the point that 
when a government enters up- 

on a socialistic project it cannot 
predict how far it will go. He speaks 
incidentally of the administration’s 
deciding how many pigs are to be 
raised, how many buses are to be 
run, which coal mines are to oper- 
ate, at what price shoes are to be 
sold. Our grandfathers would have 
dismissed such suppositions as ludi- 
crously impossible. But not we. 


Indeed we have gone much farther 
along the line of “rationing.” Soon 
we may expect to be 


told where a man _ From the 
shall live, what Rising of 
work he shall do, the Sun to 
whether or not he the Going 


may move from Down 
place to place, what Thereof 
compensation he 

shall receive, what union he shall 
join, what dues he shall pay, and 
how they shall be coilected; how 
often he may buy a suit of clothes 
or a hat or a pair of shoes; whether 
he may get two pairs of pants with 
one suit; how many buttons or how 
few there must be on the coat and 
on the sleeve. 

If he is a butcher the state will 
tell him what kind of meat he shall 
sell, and what shall be his ceiling 
price. At the moment of writing 
here in New York the Mayor (nick- 
named shall we say significantly 
“Butch”) has issued 
a directive that Intimate 
Tuesdays and Fri- Detail 
days shall be meat- 
less days; that Kosher meat may be 
sold on Mondays, non-Kosher must 
not! Likewise the baker, the gro- 
cer, the druggist, every purveyor of 
any sort of commodity is bound by 
infinitesimally detailed rules, so 
numerous and so complicated that 
not even a Philadelphia lawyer 
could guess their meaning. And 
the pathos of it is that the trades- 
man who guesses wrong must pay 
the penalty. 

A publisher of a magazine or of 
books lives in constant apprehen- 
sion as to whether he shall have 
paper for next month’s or next 
week’s edition. He is at the mercy 
of a commissar or under commissar 
who can on his own interpretation 
of the intricate regulations cut the 
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publisher’s business in two or de- 
stroy it altogether. The magazine 
you are now reading received or- 
ders a year ago which made it 
necessary to cut out sixteen pages. 
We compensated by using smaller 
type though large type was our tra- 
dition and our pride. Meanwhile 
on the newsstands you may buy— 
that is to say if you are moronic 
enough — you may buy Big Shot 
Comics, Popular Comics, Jumbo 
Comics, Jungle Comics, Goofy Com- 
ics, Tip Top Comics, Coo-Coo Com- 
ics, Jingle Jangle Comics, and—no 
kidding—fifty other kinds of com- 
ics; Looney Tunes and Merrie Melo- 
dies, Thrilling Detective, Thrilling 
Love, Exciting Love, Popular Love, 
Joe Palooka, Porky Pig, Wash 
Tubbs, Voice of Astrology with 
Major Forecast, Voice of Astrology 
with Yearly Forecast, Voice of As- 
trology with Daily Forecast (all 
three different), Romance, True Ro- 
mance, Superfortress, Captain Mid- 
night, Your Figure, Laff, Look, Pic, 
Peek, Puck, and others “too numer- 
ous to mention.” Granted that 
paper is a weapon 
and must be ra- 
tioned, is it essential 
to the war effort and 
to the intellectual and moral wel- 
fare of the American people that 
every one of those magazines, most 
of them tripe and some of them 
filth, should be licensed to use more 
paper in a month than THE CATHOo- 
Lic WoRLD requires in a year? 
Nothing can be done about it with- 
out incurring the risk of being 
asked “Don’t you know there is a 
war!” 


“Essential” 
Tripe 
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Bu I fear this explanation of 
why I think democracy in de- 
cline in America is running to too 
great length. To be complete it 
would have to run on and on. There 
are dozens of reasons beyond the 
few I have given. Let’s have one 
more and conclude. 

On January 16th, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee composed of two 
Democrats and one Republican re- 
ported that the President had tres- 
passed upon the ter- 
ritory of Congress Government 
by the widespread by 
use of Presidential Directives 
directives. There 
have been, said the Committee, 
3,600 executive orders issued by the 
President alone, “some of which 
have no constitutional or statutory 
basis.” The Committee gave its 
judgment that “the intent of Con- 
gress as expressed in legislation has 
been misinterpreted in the issuance 
of various executive orders and de- 
partmental regulations and direc- 
tives.” It expresses the opinion 
that “our government is becoming 
more and more a government by 
directives rather than a_ govern- 
ment by laws, and declares that 
public interest requires finding out 
how much the United States is de- 
parting from constitutional govern- 
ment.” 

I beg the reader to note that 
these words are not mine but the 
Senate Committee’s. It would seem 
that this Committee and perhaps 
the Congress itself are aware of 
the decline of democracy and that 

they intend to do something about 
it. 








SONG LEARNED IN IRELAND 


By GERTRUDE JANE Copp 


HEN Sorrow comes to visit 

And share your daily bread, 
Press her hand upon your heart 
Else it will turn to lead. 


She wears in her dark mantle 
A rose born of a weed, 

But only thorns of Beauty 

She gives you for your need. 


Let no one tear her from you, 

And never think it odd 

That she, of all the friends you know, 
Can bring you close to God. 


SAYS I TO MESELF 


By Nancy BUCKLEY 


6697PS the sad world it is, and chill with gray raining, 

The sting of salt brine, and the bleak winds complaining; 
And there’s nothing to hope for this day or the morrow, 
Faith, there’s nothing at all but a lap-full of sorrow.” 


So the crones do be crying from dawn rise to evening, 
But says I to meself, “Ill have none of their grieving, 
I’ll hearken to Michael when out we go walking, 

*Tis himself is the lad that is great for soft talking.” 


And ’tis pleasant indeed to list his endearings, 

And forget the auld women and all their black fearings; 
We've all our young years and the sun’s warm caressing 
And the Man up above us to give us His blessing. 





PUNISHMENT OR RECONSTRUCTION ? 


By FERDINAND A. HERMENS 


N the coming peace settlement we 

can have indiscriminate punish- 
ment or we can have reconstruc- 
tion; we cannot have both. The 
choice will have to be made soon. 
Too often, when we think of peace, 
we picture a formal conference of 
the kind which met in Paris in 1919. 
This time there will be no such 
gathering. Vital decisions are made 
as the war goes on. If there ever is 


a peace conference it will, for the 
most part, ratify what has already 
been done. 

Those, for example, who advocat- 
ed the Morgenthau plan for de- 
stroying most of Germany’s indus- 


tries, had no intention of waiting. 
As our troops marched in, such ma- 
chinery in existing plants as might 
be of use in the countries overrun 
by Hitler’s armies, was to be taken 
immediately and shipped away. Ap- 
parently, the factory buildings, so 
far as they remained, were to be 
blown up. All mines were to be 
closed. Had this been done with- 
out providing for the necessary 
maintenance work, most of the 
mines would soon have been flooded 
and ruined for a long time to come. 
Large parts of German territory 
were to be given to her neighbors on 
all four corners. Nearly all of the 
people in the ceded territories were 
to be “transferred” to what re- 
mained of Germany. This meant 
that they were to be expelled into a 
heap of ruins, where starvation 
could have been expected to be the 
lot of millions. When Rex Stout, 
the author of the famous article, 
“We Shall Hate or We Shall Fail,” 


said in a radio debate that to reject 
the proposal to make Germany into 
an “agricultural state” was to cast 
a slur upon the American farmer, 
he overlooked the fact that the 
American farmer has a farm and 
the German industrial worker has 
none. For many generations exor- 
bitant prices have been paid in cer- 
tain parts of Germany for an acre, 
or a half acre, of land, so great was 
the demand and so limited the sup- 
ply. It is possible that Mr. Stout 
has succeeded in producing hate; 
he has still to show us that he is 
able to produce land. 

Mr. Morgenthau was inspired by 
the idea of punishment. It soon be- 
came obvious that our own Allies 
would have been among those pun- 
ished. The Dutch protested imme- 
diately. They expect, and rightly 
so, that what has been destroyed in 
their country be largely replaced 
by the products of German indus- 
try. The Belgians, the French, 
and others, share this expectation. 
Throughout Europe indeed (includ- 
ing England) the Morgenthau plan 
created gasps of astonishment. Few 
were able to understand how any 
responsible person in this country 
could sponsor such a plan. It even 
seems that Mr. Morgenthau was 
aware of the fact that the carrying 
out of his plan meant the end of 
any serious prospect of reparations. 
Did he intend to fill the gap with 
lend-lease? To many of us it would 
seem that the only interest which 
the Secretary of the Treasury would 
have in the treatment of the Axis 
nations—in regard to which the real 
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decision should be in the hands of 
the Department of State primarily, 
and of the War Department sec- 
ondarily — would be to safeguard 
our financial interests. Apparent- 
ly, Mr. Morgenthau made this the 
least of his considerations. (Is this 
description of his plan incorrect 
and are the conclusions unfair? If 
so, let Mr. Morgenthau explain him- 
self and say what he did and did not 
suggest!) The American taxpayer 
and our Allies would have been pun- 
ished, together with the people of 
Germany. 

Let us add that in the discussion 
of what to do with a defeated Ger- 
many there is a great deal of sopho- 
more economics. Some people have 
suggested that German railroad 
tracks be torn up and “relaid” in 
other countries. Now, the German 
rails are pretty well worn out. Hit- 
ler, a fanatical believer in motoriza- 
tion, neglected the German railroad 
system to such an extent before the 
war that it soon showed signs of 
great strain during the war, and our 
bombing raids, of course, have fur- 
ther disrupted it. Then, too, rails 
are a comparatively minor item in 
the construction of a railroad. Dams 
are much more important, and much 
more expensive. The shipping of 
worn-out German rails to Poland, 
therefore, would hardly be worth 
the cost of transportation. If new 
railroads (rather than the more 
needed motor roads) are to be built 
in Poland, let the dams be built 
first; in the meantime, let German 
industry produce new rails and ship 
them to Poland. Glorified scrap is 
the last item any of the conquered 
countries will want. 

A realistic program of European 
reconstruction should begin with a 
survey. Certain things can and 
should be done in the liberated 


countries themselves, with their own 
resources. Economic life should 
not be allowed to stand still for a 
minute, wherever we can help it. 
Then comes the problem of what 
Germany can.do. Machinery and 
other items taken from the con- 
quered countries should, of course, 
be shipped back, although it will 
be possible, in many cases, to give 
the country concerned an option 
for the better goods which German 
industry, if allowed to do so, can be 
expected to produce in a specified 
time. 

In this connection the true con- 
dition of Germany must be borne 
in mind. Large-scale air raids have 
hit nearly every major city in the 
country. Raids on some, such as 
Cologne and Hamburg, have official- 
ly been designated as “obliteration 
raids.” These cities, when fighting 
ends, will consist of a pile of bricks. 
Industrial machinery has been the 
favorite target; often, little will be 
left of it but a mass of twisted iron. 
The system of transportation will be 
disrupted by blown-up bridges, tun- 
nels and dams. Much of the man- 
power of German industry consists 
of foreign labor; the workers con- 
cerned will quite rightly want to go 
home at the earliest opportunity. 
Their departure will leave gaps in 
every factory. 

Not all of these gaps can be filled 
by German men. Those whom Hit- 
ler has sent to die before Stalingrad, 
in the sands of Egypt, in the fiords 
and mountains of Norway, in 
France, in Italy, and finally, in Ger- 
many herself, will not return. The 
true extent of German losses is 
rarely realized. There are, indeed, 
many who still say that when the 
war is over Germany will have won 
it biologically, a higher percentage 
of the people in the conquered 
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countries having died, or not been 
born, or enfeebled, than in Ger- 
many. They should spend a little 
time thinking over the biological 
implications of Mr. Churchill’s re- 
cent statement that the war has 
already killed from six to seven 
million Germans (one million ci- 
vilians, the rest soldiers taken from 
the most reproductive age groups), 
and that the end is not yet in 
sight. 

By way of contrast, the birth- 
rate in the Slavic countries is still 
high, and their reproductive power 
great. Professor Frank W. Note- 
stein, the director of the Office of 
Population Research at Princeton 
University, has estimated that be- 
tween 1940 and 1970 the popula- 
tion of Russia will increase by 70 
million, as much as the total popu- 
lation of Germany will then be, un- 
der the most favorable circum- 
stances. His figures require revi- 
sion—the official Russian statistics 
from which they are derived are in- 
flated, and Russian war losses could 
not at the time be taken into ac- 
count—but after all possible correc- 
tions they still tell enough of a story 
to lay the ghost of a German “bio- 
logical victory.” 

It is important to bear this in 
mind. Fear, abject fear, has indeed 
much to do with the demands of 
those who would “punish” the peo- 
ple of Germany as a whole. (Upon 
the punishment of war criminals 
we are all agreed.) As Don Sturzo 
said some time ago: “Fear disinte- 
grates the sense of realities.” It 
would, for this reason, be commend- 
able if the Swedish and Swiss Red 
Cross were entrusted, after the end 
of hostilities, with a rapid survey of 
the biological situation in Germany 
as compared with our European 
Allies. If this is done, it will take 
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away the most potent argument 
from those who would keep the 
German prisoners of war (with 
whom some want to include the en- 
tire German Army and also, appar- 
ently, the Volkssturm, which means 
every male from sixteen to sixty 
years of age, except the cripples— 
and even some of these, since 
Himmler has mobilized them too) 
behind barbed wire, or in labor 
gangs, for years so they cannot re- 
join their families. Arguments de- 
rived from the principles of natural 
law and natural rights would have 
little weight with these people; so 
let us have such an investigation as 
one of the most urgent prerequisites 
for the restoration of a psycholog- 
ical atmosphere in which it will at 
least be possible to talk of recon- 
struction. 

The details of a program of re- 
building what the war has destroyed 
would have to be worked out on the 
spot. More than half of German 
industrial capacity is now devoted 
to purposes of war. On a previous 
occasion I have suggested that of 
this productive capacity one-half be 
used to reconstruct Germany her- 
self, and one-half, for a number of 
years, for the reconstruction of de- 
stroyed territories outside Germany. 
If such a policy were adopted im- 
mediately, and work begun with- 
out delay, then a stream of goods— 
new goods, not old and wornout 
goods, taken from German owners 
—should be flowing from Germany 
within, let us say, six months after 
the end of hostilities. The most 
direct way of doing what has to be 
done is the best. At the end of the 
last war, Germany’s repeated offers 
to repair in kind, and on the spot, 
what had been destroyed were side- 
tracked. The Allies wanted gold, 
which Germany did not have. They 
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scorned goods, the only medium in 
which effective reparation payments 
could have been made in the long 
run. If this time we talk and work 
in terms of goods, we have reason 
to expect results. 

The economic implications of the 
alternative of punishment versus 
reconstruction are as important 
as the political ones. When, a 
few months ago, Prime Minister 
Churchill left Italy, he told the peo- 
ple of that unfortunate country 
that misery and confusion provide 
ideal fields of incubation for the 
germs of tyranny. Perhaps, while 
he was in Rome, he saw some of 
the inscriptions on the walls of the 
workers’ quarters, the Trastevere, 
which read “Rivolemo il puzzone”’ 
—‘We want the skunk back,” the 
“skunk” being Mussolini. Great 
unemployment developed in Rome 
soon after the Allied occupation, 
mostly due to the dislocations of the 
war, but to some extent also to mis- 
takes that could have been avoided. 
As Don Sturzo has put it, a “Com- 
munism of the stomach” has devel- 
oped, and a “Fascism of the stom- 
ach” is quite a possibility. If we 
try to “punish” Germany, allowing 
economic misery to take hold, the 
same is to be expected. Too weak 
to start another major war herself, 
the Germany of the future might 
become what the Balkans have been 
in the past, and may be again: a 
center of friction, rivalry over 
which could soon produce another 
conflict among the major powers. of 
the world. 

Since the alternative of punish- 
ment versus reconstruction is so 
closely connected with the question 
of security, a few words will have 
to be said about the practical as- 
pects of that problem. The Treaty 
of Versailles had provided that the 
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Rhineland be permanently demili- 
tarized; in the Treaty of Locarno 
Republican Germany had freely ac- 
cepted this provision as a contribu- 
tion to the peace of the world. A 
demilitarized Rhineland meant that 
in the case of any war between Ger- 
many and France, German terri- 
tory would become the field of bat- 
tle. Besides, the Ruhr district is so 
close to the Rhine that it would im- 
mediately have been exposed to at- 
tack. However, in March, 1936, 
Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland— 
after three years of military prepa- 
rations about which everyone knew 
and against which no one acted. 
The English refused to do anything 
about the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty of Locarno and in France 
the lame-duck cabinet of Sarraut 
was unwilling to act alone. By this 
time we all know that the German 
troops had orders to withdraw as 
soon as news of the crossing of the 
German border by French troops 
was received. As Winston Church- 
ill said, Hitler could have been re- 
buked and peace saved without a 
shot being fired. Professor Bird- 
sall, in his book, Versailles Twenty 
Years After, has this to say: 


“When Hitler himself accepted 
Locarno as valid, and subsequently 
denounced the pact, he provided the 
French and British with the sound- 
est legal and moral case for action 
—and we now know that action 
would have been effective without a 
struggle. That the two governments 
declined to act—with consequences 
disastrous to themselves — is no 
criticism of the Rhineland provi- 
sions which they refused to enforce. 
Subsequent history has demonstrat- 
ed, not disproved, the adequacy of 
those provisions for French secur- 
ity.” 











If this is true in regard to a Ger- 
many which was relatively strong, 

would it not hold in regard to a Ger- 

many which Hitler has subjected to 

a bloodletting even more terrible 

than that administered to the 

French nation by Napoleon? 

If further precautions can be 
taken which increase the security 
of Germany’s neighbors without in- 
terfering with the economic recon- 
struction of Europe, there is every 
reason to do so. It so happens that 
Germany almost totally lacks those 
three vital sinews of modern war, 
iron ore, oil and rubber. Substi- 
tutes have been developed. Since 
they are more expensive than the 
natural product their primary pur- 
pose is “autarchy,” with the excep- 
tion of some kinds of synthetic rub- 
ber which are useful for special 
purposes and the manufacture of 
which should be permitted. “Au- 
tarchy” is advocated by most of its 
proponents as a condition for the 
successful waging of war. As long 
as there is a chance to absorb the 
workers concerned in other trades 
the suppression of these industries 
is no economic burden for Germany, 
and the enforcement of such a pro- 
hibition alone would severely han- 
dicap any preparation for war. 
Contrary to views expressed in 
some of the literature on the sub- 
ject, the enforcement problem is 
rather simple. These are bulky 
goods, no substantial amount of 
which can be hidden. Therefore, 
stock-piles can be kept down to the 
minimum level compatible with the 
needs of peaceful production. The 
development of new substitutes 
would take time and, as soon as the 
production stage was reached, the 
building of large factories would be 
required. Also, as long as we pre- 
vent the renascence of another dic- 
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tatorship in Germany, any serious 
degree of military preparation would 

soon become known. Under Hitler, 

to talk about military preparations 

was “treason against the people”; 

the Gestapo and the axemen shared 

honors in the suppression of this 

“crime.” When, under the Wei- 

mar Republic, the army started the 

training of officers and the devel- 

opment of new weapons in Russia 

(with the official co-operation of 

the Red Army and the Soviet gov- 
ernment, which therefore must 
share the blame), the matter was 
made known in a speech in the 
Reichstag, and this publicity ended 
the plan. 

These considerations should be 
borne in mind in regard to the pro- 
posals made by Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton and Mr. Louis Marlio in their 
book, entitled The Control of Ger- 
many and Japan. What they have 
to say is a great deal more realistic 
than what has been suggested by 
the extremists, but there remain 
certain objections. The first con- 
cerns the total prohibition of 
the manufacture and operation of 
planes, both military and civilian, 
by Germany (and Japan). Few 
will take exception to the ban on 
the construction and use of military 
planes. Civilian planes are another 
matter. If built as they should be 
built—and over this there should be 
adequate control—they will contain 
no armor and no emplacements for 
weapons. This will make them 
useless for military purposes. If 
an attempt should be made to pro- 
duce military planes again, let us 
remember that it takes a couple of 
years to proceed from the blueprint 
stage to the assembly line, enough 
time to apply effective sanctions. 
To “camouflage” any appreciable 
number of military planes as civil- 
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ian planes, and to manufacture and 
accumulate parts for the former 
(which, incidentally, technological 
progress would soon make out of 
date) might be possible under the 
rigid restrictions of dictatorship, 
but it is not feasible under any 
other form of government. 

On the other hand, let us ask how 
our own boys (and not a few girls) 
would feel if told that, unlike the 
youth of every other country, they 
will never be allowed to pilot a 
plane. This is one of the restric- 
tions which, although with some 
hesitation, is proposed for Germany 
and Japan. How much good will 
toward the peace could we, under 
such conditions, expect among the 
young generation? Besides, some 
of the arguments of Moulton and 
Marlio are “static” (in the sense 
given to the word in economic the- 
ory) and modern economy is “dy- 
namic.” The two authors want to 
provide air transportation for Ger- 
many and Japan by an internation- 
al corporation, comparable to the 
one which now operates sleeping 
cars throughout Europe. Air trans- 
portation may now be as unimpor- 
tant as is travel in sleeping cars, 
but this will soon cease to be the 
case. Air transportation is likely 
to expand by leaps and bounds, just 
as automobile transportation did a 
generation ago. To exclude Ger- 
many and Japan from this field 
means to condemn their economic 
systems to being hopelessly behind 
the rest of the world in another ten 
or twenty years. 

The other point concerns elec- 
tric power. Moulton and Marlio 


would not permit Germany without 
authorization either to build, or to 
rebuild plants of a capacity exceed- 
ing 10,000 kilowatts. If additional 
power is needed, an international 
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corporation would provide it from 
adjacent countries. This corpora- 
tion would then be in a position to 
control, invisibly and effectively, 
large German industries. It could 
apply “sanctions” by turning off a 
switch. The idea is appealing. 
Yet, the cost of electric power is 
largely one of transmission. It can 
often be produced for little, but it 
is expensive when it reaches dis- 
tant consumers. Moulton and Mar- 
lio give no estimate of the possible 
loss involved. They realize its ex- 
istence, and say: “If Germany is not 
to be handicapped economically, it 
might be necessary to subsidize this 
higher-cost power production in the 
interest-of safeguarding the peace.” 
The question is, of course, upon 
whom the expense is to fall. Cer- 
tainly not upon the victors, and if 
a defeated, and so largely devas- 
tated, Germany is to pay substan- 
tial reparations she will have to 
make use of all her own produc- 
tive capacity. Further, some of 
the power dams, such as the Eder 
and Moehne dams, also serve the 
purpose of flood control. Will it 
not, for this reason alone, be neces- 
sary to have them rebuilt without 
delay? 

In conclusion let us point to a 
consideration which is so impor- 
tant that it should override all oth- 
ers. Measures calculated to “pun- 
ish” Germany by reducing her pow- 
er to produce will soon conflict with 
our consciences. When that is the 
case, these measures will no longer 
be enforced. Instead, there may 
well be a repetition of that “guilt 
complex” which paralyzed the Al- 
lies of the last war during the 
1930’s, and prevented them from 
acting against Hitler when such 
action would have been easy. Re- 
cently, Professor Notestein has told 












































us that what Europe needs “is more 
production, not more poverty.” A 
few years from now, when wartime 
psychology has given way to the 
inevitable post-war disillusionment, 
who would want to feel guilty of 
having produced poverty anywhere 
in the world? So let us concentrate 


SAID JOHN, THE BELOVED 
By Tuomas V. CALKINS 


HE first time I met Him, 


Ah, He was so fair 


So wholesome and ruddy; 

The sun on His hair— 

The Light in His eyes! 

And life was so splendid and rare 
Because my Jesus was there. 


That day when they slew Him! 

Ah, ruddy the blood on His head 

And His feet and His hands and His side— 
The darkness, the fear and the hate. 

Men knew Him, I think, but too late. 

He suffered, forgave, and He died. 


Darkness was in me, without me. 

The light of earth died, never doubt me. 
The light of my whole being fled 
Because my Jesus was dead. 


I thought He was gone past all knowing. 
My heart was a caldron of fear, 

Of hatred and doubt and despair, 

Until His voice spake me, 


Lo, I am with you, unto the end.” 

Thus spake the voice of my Master and friend. 
Then I remembered, then I was aware 

Of the Comfort He said He would send. 

Never, since then, have I doubtings nor fear 
Because my Jesus is here. 
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upon reconstructing the economic 
life of the world. Economic secur- 
ity, in particular when combined 
with political stability, will go a 
long way toward giving us a real 
peace, whereas indiscriminate pun- 
ishment bids fair to bring about a 
“peace to end peace.” 


“John, my beloved, 


FATHER TABB—WRITER OF PROSE 


A Contribution to His Centenary 


By Francis E. Litz 


NE hundred years ago, March 

22d, John Banister Tabb was 
born. A descendant of one of the 
oldest and wealthiest families of 
Virginia, he was reduced to almost 
abject poverty by the Civil War; an 
Episcopalian by birth, he became a 
Catholic in 1872 and a priest in 
1884. He spent the rest of his life, 
until his death on November 19, 
1909, as a teacher of English at 
the famous Sulpician college, St. 
Charles’, then five miles beyond 
Ellicott City, Md. There also he 
was inspired to write his unique 
poetry, of a kind in which his only 
American rival is Emily Dickinson. 
His fame, slow to come, has grown 
since the turn of the century quiet- 
ly and steadily, so that he is now 
securely established as one of Amer- 
ica’s immortal minor poets. He 
will be remembered as long as Dick- 
inson and Herrick. 

Since the publication of my bi- 
ography of the poet (1923) and the 
collected edition of his poems (1928) 
I have continued to seek new ma- 
terials of all kinds relating to his 
life and art, with the gratifying re- 
sult that at present I have enough 
letters, uncollected and unpublished 
poems and prose pieces to make an- 
other volume. In this I hope to in- 
clude a study of his poetic art, 
based upon many more documen- 
tary sources than were hitherto 
available. Many of the letters he 
wrote to friends and critics afford 
information which assists in inter- 


preting certain aspects of his poetry 
and in dating the writing of many 
poems, so that some chronological 
order can be established as a basis 
for a better understanding of his 
development as a poet. These let- 
ters also reveal his own critical anx- 
iety about the quality of his poems, 
as well as their success or failure 
with the reading public. The un- 
collected and unpublished poems, 
moreover, are significant for the in- 
dications they give of his transition 
from lyrist to epigrammatist. 
Many admirers of Father Tabb’s 
poems must often have wondered 
whether he ever published anything 
in prose other than his Bone Rules, 
or Skeleton of English Grammar, 
which appeared in 1897. Among 
these I counted myself until the 
past spring, when a quest, twenty- 
four years old, reached its success- 
ful end. Years ago Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Professor of Greek in the 
Johns Hopkins University and a 
friend of the poet, started me on the 
search with the remark, “I know 
that Father Tabb wrote several ar- 
ticles on his experiences as a block- 
ade runner, for I remember read- 
ing them in a periodical, but I can- 
not recall when or where. All I can 
tell you is to keep on looking for 
them and you will find them.” It 
was during the first part of April, 
1944, that I discovered seven pieces 
of prose in the periodical that also 
published more of his poems than 
any other. In The Independent, a 
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leading Protestant weekly for many 
decades, had appeared the follow- 
ing: 

“A Blockade Runner’s Recollec- 
tions of Bermuda” (January 28, 
1886). 

“My First Experiences as a Block- 
ade Runner” (September 9, 1886). 

“Chronicles of ‘Clay-Hill’” (July 
28, 1887). 

“The Rebel’s Ruse” 
1888). 

“Isaac” (October 1, 1891). 

“The Social Rights of Negroes” 
(April 16, 1891). 

“The Miracles of Christ” (Decem- 
ber 3, 1891). 

The first of these, “A Blockade 
Runner’s Recollections of Ber- 


(July 12, 


muda,” is a collection of reminis- 
cences of persons and places in Ber- 
muda, as well as of his experiences 
during May and June, 1864, the pe- 
riod immediately preceding his cap- 


ture and imprisonment at Point 
Lookout, Maryland. He was run- 
ning the blockade, he says, for the 
twentieth time and between Wil- 
mington, N. C., and Bermuda. 


“The bell of the English church 
was ringing as we touched shore. 
I had been to the island before and 
knew my way, so I went at once to 
the church and got there just in 
time for the evening service. It 
was a sweet, old, cruciform build- 
ing, shady and cool; with wide 
isles, high-backed pews, and tall 
pulpit furnished with sound-board, 
cushion, and books, like the one 
David Copperfield knew as a child, 
and thought what a place it would 
be to play in, what a castle it would 
make, with another boy coming up 
the steps to attack it, and having 
the velvet cushion thrown down on 
his head. 

“The pew that I occupied was 
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Mr. Tudor Tucker’s, a kind friend 
of mine; and I had hardly taken my 
seat when I saw that gentleman and 
his children in the organ loft, nod- 
ding recognition and welcome to 
me. The service over, Mr. Tucker 
came down, and finding that I was 
travelling alone, insisted that I 
should go straight to his house, and 
make it my home while I stayed in 
Bermuda. Never was guest more 
hospitably cared for. They made 
me at once a member of the family, 
and the recollection of that three 
weeks’ visit is one of the pleasant- 
est of my whole life.” 


The details of this account are 
substantially the same as those of 
the one which Father Tabb gave me 
orally and which I used in my bi- 
ography, the chief differences being 
that, according to my report, he 
stayed at the home of Captain Pen- 
nington, who commanded The 
Siren, and who resided in Bermuda, 
and that he had met Mr. Tucker. 
This account, however, is particu- 
larly valuable because it is the 
poet’s own concerning his last voy- 
age. 


“I had come to Bermuda bearing 
dispatches, wherein I was ordered 
to return to Wilmington on the 
steamer ‘Siren.’ This little craft 
had been brought from England 
twelve years before, and since then 
used as the Governor’s yacht. A 
private company purchased her to 
run the blockade; but she proved 
too small for their purposes, and 
the Government of Richmond con- 
sented to buy her, provided she 
could be once got safely into Con- 
federate waters. An English cap- 
tain was to take command, and I 
was three weeks at Bermuda before 
he was ready for sea. 
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“During this time it came to light 
that the machinery of the ‘Siren’ 
was much out of order; and the cap- 
tain found some trouble, I think, in 
collecting a crew; for he took no 
pains to conceal his own apprehen- 
sions about her. What was the mat- 
ter I never understood; but she 
roared like a buzz-saw, and I am 
still at a loss to know what induced 
a sensible man, as the captain was, 
to risk such a venture. 

“*Why, boy,’ Mr. Tucker would 
say to me, ‘they will hear you be- 
fore you come in sight of the 
blockading fleet; and my only hope 
for your safety is that they take you 
for some infernal machine, and get 
out of your way. Otherwise you 
must inevitably fail.’ 

“In spite of this evil foreboding, 
however, he came to the wharf to 
wave me farewell, and the last thing 
I saw was his white handkerchief 
cheering us on. 

“The third day out I was awak- 
ened at daybreak, and informed 
that the vessel had sprung a leak 
and was going to the bottom. The 
alarm was false; but something, I 
knew not what, had gone wrong 
during the previous night, and we 
were in a disabled condition from 
that time forth. 

“At sunrise, on the fifth of June, 
we found ourselves off the town of 
Beaufort, N. C., and a few hours 
later a steamer was seen coming out 
of the harbor and bearing down 
upon us. It proved to be the ‘Key- 
stone State.” When she came with- 
in range a shot was fired as a signal 
for us to lower our flag. Where- 
upon one of our sailors, a foreigner, 
rushed to a little swivel gun that 
was on our poop, and in the wildest 
excitement cried out: ‘Where be de 
ammunition? Loat de gun! Never 
give up, poys, bedoubt a fight!’ A 
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second shot in the meantime came, 
and our little flag sank like a bird, 
Half an hour later, we were in tow, 
bobbing along like a fishing cork 
behind the great steamer, with Ber- 
muda’s fair recollections alone to 
compensate a seven months’ hope- 
less captivity.” 

Father Tabb’s second venture into 
prose turned to the beginning of his 
life on the sea and his perilous ad- 
ventures in and out of blockaded 
ports, up and down the coast from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Halifax, and 
across the Atlantic to England and 
France. These exciting two years 
at sea left an indelible impress upon 
his mind and are the source of the 
many sea images that occur in his 
poetry. “My First Experiences as 
a Blockade Runner” records the va- 
rious places he either saw or visited 
during his first voyage, as well as 
some episodes of the voyage. The 
touch of the humorist is apparent 
throughout. 

After saying that he sailed from 
the Cape Fear River on the steamer 
Kate in September, 1862, and that 
Captain Price, a member of his 
party, was stricken with yellow 
fever soon after leaving port and 
died before reaching the island of 
San Salvador, he continues: 


“We sighted, next evening, about 
two hours before sunset, the island 
of San Salvador, nowadays com- 
monly known as Cat Island. Never 
were stranger emotions than mine 
as we passed it by. There was the 
dead man on the deck—what land 
did he see? Was the strange vision 
more startling to him than the 
dream that Columbus had realized 
here where he first saw the land? 
[This experience found its way into 
the poem “Off San Salvador,” which 
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was published in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, July, 1884. In a note to Msgr. 
Arthur T. Connolly, Father Tabb 
said: “This happened in Sept. ’63 
(sic), when, leaving home for the 
first time, I ran the blockade from 
Wilmington, N. C., for the island of 
Nassau.... Twenty odd years later 
the impression took this form: 


“It lay to westward—as of old 

An emerald bar across the gold 

Of sunset—whence a vision grand 

First beckoned to the stranger- 
land. 


“And on our deck, uncoffined, lay 
A child, whose spirit far away 
The wafture of an angel hand 
Late welcomed to a stranger-land. } 


“Next morning an undertaker 
came aboard to bury Captain Price. 
Never shall I forget his visit. Just 
before leaving us, he was asked to 
take a drink. His hand was yet 
black with the coffin stain, and as 
he lifted the glass to his lips, the 
brandy glared red and feverish 
through his open fingers. ‘Here’s 
to you, gentlemen all,’ he said; then 
added with a diabolical grin, ‘I hope 
I shall have the pleasure of bury- 
ing a good many of you.’ A volley 
of oaths from a by-stander silenced 
him; but his grim jest left an im- 
pression of gloom that we could not 
shake off. 

“We passed ten dreary days, or 
a fortnight, at the quarantine 
grounds, where nothing could be 
seen but the lazaretto—a low, white, 
shadeless, sun-bleached building, 
with its yellow flag drooping lan- 
guidly as if overcome by the stifling 
heat.” 


These descriptive passages indi- 
cate the poet’s early interest in close 
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observation of objects and the same 
skill in effective condensation that 
distinguish his verse. To these 
qualities his deep sympathy with 
suffering human beings is added in 
this contrast: 


“After breakfast next morning 
we assembled on the housetop for 
a view of the town ([Cardenas, 
Cuba]. Here, instead of a slanting 
roof we found a small pavement 
and parapet, with shrubs and flow- 
ers, and rustic seats, like a small 
garden. It was here that the eve- 
nings were commonly spent, the 
housetop being the coolest place in 
the Cuban home. A piteous spec- 
tacle in the street below attracted 
our attention. It was a line of stag- 
gering Chinamen, each with his left 
arm tied to his neighbor’s and urged 
along by a force of police that had 
just dragged them out of an opium 
den. They had been hired out by 
the Chinese Government for a term 
of eight years, and the period ex- 
piring a short time before, the con- 
tract, without their consent, had 
been renewed. The wretched crea- 
tures, to escape this doom, were de- 
liberately seeking the means of 
death in the fatal drug—a measure 
that the Cuban authorities were 
strenuously working to prevent. 

“Bad as our Southern slavery 
was, the coolie system seemed to 
me worse.” 


From Cardenas the party went to 


Havana, then to the islands of 
Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, and St. 
Thomas, where they took a steamer 
for Southampton. They left Eng- 
land about December ist in The 
Giraffe, which they afterward re- 
named The Robert E. Lee, and they 
arrived off the coast of North Caro- 
lina December 26th. 
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“Dyer, the Wilmington pilot, 
was now put in charge of the boat; 
while Captain Duguid, like the rest 
of us, was upon the lookout. He 
took his post in the forecastle; but 
was constantly running aft to the 
pilot, to tell of some large imaginary 
rock that was looming ahead. Dyer, 
at last losing patience, exclaimed: 

“*I know this here North Caro- 
lina coast; and there ain’t a single 
rock, I'd have you understand, in 
the whole state.’ 

“The moon was low, but too 
bright for us still, when we sighted 
one of the blockading fleet about 
half a mile from us. With a full 
head of steam we were rushing by, 
when, with a sudden shock that 
staggered us, we came to a stop. 
We had struck a large sand-bank, 
known as ‘the lump,’ and here, right 
under the enemy’s guns, we were 
fast a-ground. A boat was instant- 
ly sent ashore with the Government 
dispatches, our purpose being to de- 
stroy the steamer rather than aban- 
don her. 

“In the meantime every measure 
was taken to extricate ourselves. 
Fortunately for us the tide was ris- 
ing, and after two hours of incred- 
ible exertion we were once more 
afloat. How we escaped is a mys- 
tery that yet remains unsolved... . 
That night we lay at the Wilming- 
ton wharf, safe, after four months’ 
adventurous absence, at our old 
starting-point.” 


In “Chronicles of ‘Clay-Hill’” 
Father Tabb chats familiarly about 
some of the doings of his ancestors 
and of some of the superstitions as- 
sociated with his ancestral home. 
I detect an effort to imitate Poe in 
the matter-of-fact way he presents 
his details, so that all will seem 
probable. 
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““Clay-Hill,” in Amelia County, 
Virginia, was one of the oldest ¢o. 
lonial homes in that part of the 
state. The house was built by my 
great -great - great- grandfather, Mr, 
Tom Tabb, whose descendants to 
the fourth generation inhabited it, 
till the building was burned in the 
winter of ’63. Among the earliest 
recollections of my childhood are 
the family portraits that, with a 
number of handsome engravings, 
almost covered the wainscoted 
walls of the parlor and the dining. 
room. 

“The oldest of these portraits 
were those of John Tabb, my great- 
grandfather; his wife, Fanny Pey- 
ton; their four elder daughters— 
ranging from the ages of six to four- 
teen—and Harriet, a younger sister 
of Mrs. Tabb, unmarried, and by far 
the handsomest of the set. About 
her portrait and those of her chil- 


dren was a singular feature, unob- 
served, however, till most of the 
originals had passed away. Mrs. 
Peyton was painted with a wreath 


of flowers. She became Mrs. Whit- 
ing, and then Mrs. Washington— 
the initial letter of wreath intimat- 
ing the name of both husbands. 
The youngest of the children—aft- 
erwards Mrs. Archer — held an 
apple in her hand; the next, Mrs. 
Randolph to be, had a rose; the 
third, Mrs. Governor Giles, a bunch 
of grapes ; while the eldest who died 
in her fourteenth year, held a bunch 
of cherries to a favorite dog, signs, 
it was said, of death and coffin, soon 
to be hers. 

“After the death of her husband, 
Mrs. Tabb lived at Clay-Hill alone. 
She was, however, seldom in soli- 
tude. Friends and relatives flocked 
to her; and in those days visitors 
came to stay. Kinsfolk from 
Gloucester came up, as people nowa- 
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days go to the mountains, to spend 
the whole summer. Consequently, 
many of the sick ones died and 
were buried at Clay-Hill. The 
graveyard was not very far from 
the house, and more than once did 
the old people think there were 
signs of supernatural communica- 
tion between them. 

“One evening at twilight, Mrs. 
Tabb’s granddaughters — Harriet 
Tabb, Martha and Eliza Banister— 
were all in the parlor, Harriet sing- 
ing at the piano, the other two sit- 
ting together upon the sofa, and 
listening to her. She was singing 
(both of the listeners told me) 
‘There’s nothing true but Heaven.’ 
When, in the first verse, she reached 
these words, a voice, just an octave 
higher than her own, sang the whole 
line with her. The girls on the sofa 
both heard the voice, but thinking 
that Harriet perhaps had not heard 
it, they merely looked at each other 
in surprise. She continued her 
song; and again, at the close of the 
second verse, the same _ strange 
voice joined in as before. This time 
Harriet, greatly alarmed, looked 
round at her cousins, and, each per- 
ceiving that the others had heard 
it, rushed from the room. 

“Their grandmother, hearing 
what had occurred, lighted a candle, 
and bidding the three girls fol- 
low her, calmly and deliberately 
searched the whole house. No one 
was found but a Negro girl, who 
was lying on the hearth-rug, fast 
asleep, in a room upstairs. The 
voice was again heard, many years 
later, by a member of the family; 
but this time no one else was sing- 
ing, nor were the words caught... . 

“An inseparable adjunct of the 
Clay-Hill family was Miss Stott, or 
‘Cousin Susan,’ who came in the life- 
time of the first Mrs. Tabb, and 
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lived there as long as the old house 
stood. Mrs. Malaprop never said 
funnier things than were said by 
Miss Susan. 

“One of Miss Susan’s most strik- 
ing characteristics was a gift of 
tears, in which she was wont to 
luxuriate on the slightest provoca- 
tion. She reveled in funerals. 
When asked one day why she wept 
so much, ‘’Tis a bitter pill to swal- 
low anybody,’ she replied, ‘when 
they ain’t kind to you.’ It was said 
by an old acquaintance of hers that 
she cultivated grief by watering it. 

“Mr. Barksdale, the last owner of 
the Clay-Hill house, leaving home 
on business in the winter of 63, 
left Miss Susan in charge. He called 
to her jestingly as he drove off: 
‘Don’t burn the house down while I 
am away.’ 

“As she was quite often alone 
that winter, Mr. Barksdale had pro- 
vided her with a large bell, to ring 
for the servants in any emergency. 
On the night of the fire, the flames 
first broke from the window of a 
closet in Miss Susan’s room, where, 
through the winter season, she kept 
her light wood and kindling. It was 
with difficulty that the servants suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the old lady. 
She managed, however, to seize the 
old bell as they bore her away, and 
remembering the duty imposed up- 
on her, she walked up and down, 
in her nightgown and stockings, 
ringing, in a state of bewilderment, 
as if the sole hope of saving the 
premises lay in that bell. 

“In spite of all efforts to save it, 
the building was burned to the 
ground, thus closing forever the 
chronicles of Clay-Hill.” 


Every generation of students at 
St. Charles’ listened to Father 
Tabb’s stories about an old family 
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servant named Isaac, and from the 
telling everyone knew that Father 
Tabb loved him. This same serv- 
ant was the subject of the remi- 
niscences published in 1891 under 
the title “Isaac.” When John Tabb’s 
eldest brother, William Barksdale, 
went off to join the Southern army, 
he was accompanied by Isaac, who 
had begged to be allowed to go with 
him. Most of the incidents deal 
with the comic side of their adven- 
tures and are related with consid- 
erable gusto. The incident I have 
selected, however, is not comic, but 
it is, what Father Tabb meant it 
to be, a tribute to a noble Negro, 
and therefore more significant of 
the character both of author and 
servant. 


“Peace came in °65, dissolving 
forever the legal bonds between 
master and slave. Isaac, as did 
many another, for a time refused to 
acknowledge it. ‘Whither thou goest 
I will go, and where thou lodgest I 
will lodge,’ was the cry of his heart, 
till at last my brother urged him, 
for their mutual good, to turn his 
steps elsewhere. 

“‘T can no longer employ you,’ 
he explained. ‘We have each to be- 
gin his life over again, and must 
work where we can.’ 

“I ain’ gwine far,” said the faith- 
ful soul; ‘an’, Mars Willie, when- 
ever you wants me again, I comin’ 
straight to you.’ 

“He went his way sorrowing. A 
few weeks later he had found a 
situation in the County of Pow- 
hatan, just adjoining our own, and 
was there till the news of a duel 
near Richmond made him hasten 
to the city. One of the unfortu- 
nate men had been killed, and my 
brother, who had acted as second to 
the other, had, with the remainder 


of the party, been arrested and put 
in jail. And here it was, a few days 
after these events, that Isaac came 
to him. 

“‘Lord, Mars Willie,’ he began, 
‘I certainly was strested to hear you 
was in jail! How long dey gwine 
keep you here?’ Then seeing the 
wretched discomfort of the room, 
he could hardly continue, ‘Mars 
Willie, dis here ain’ no fit place for 
a gent’man. Don’t you need a bet- 
ter bade? Does dey gie you ’nough 
to eat?” To which, and to a hun- 
dred other tender inquiries, my 
poor brother answered as best he 
could—that kind friends were daily 
supplying his wants, and that he 
had reasonable hopes ef obtaining 
a speedy release. 

“But the poor, faithful soul re- 
fused to be comforted. 

“TI has been livin’ now more ’an 
three years wid Mr. Kennon, Mars 
Willie. He is a good gent’man and 
he pays me good wages; but I ain’ 
got no use for much money up dyar, 
so I jes’ le’ him keep it. He got mos’ 
two hundred dollars o’ mine now— 
an’, Mars Willie’ (here his speech 
faltered a little)—‘won’t you, please 
sir, borry dis money f’om me? You 
ken pay me back when you git out 
o’ dis place, and you fine it con- 
viniant. I ain’ in no hurry.’ 

“For a moment my brother could 
not utter a word. His eyes were by 
this time wetter than Isaac’s, and 
his heart quite as full. From that 
day he felt that his noblest friend 
was his old mammy’s son. They 
are both dead now; and their graves 
are not far from the old home place 
where they first saw the light. 

“The race-currents seem to be 
drifting apart. ‘The old order 
changeth, yielding place to new.’ 
Slavery, thank God, is a thing of the 
past; but out of that shadow that 























once lay upon the land came pic- 
tures too tender to live in the light 
of a fiercer day. 

“Of such is this episode.” 


This article on Isaac was prob- 
ably an additional attempt to pre- 
sent concretely his views upon the 
Negro question which he had ex- 
pressed in “The Social Rights of 
Negroes,” published earlier in 1891. 
The Independent had previously 
printed several papers dealing with 
miscegenation and the intellectual 
future of the Negro, which may 
have prompted Father Tabb to ex- 
press his own opinions. In his re- 
marks one can easily perceive the 
traditional attitude of the South; 
with Tabb, as with most Southern- 
ers, the abstract consideration of 
slavery as a violation of human 
rights was lost sight of in the close 
relationship that actually existed 
between the members of a family 
and the Negroes of the house—their 
servants. The Negro, he reasoned, 
was receiving more benefits as a 
bond servant than he would as a 
free person; he was not able by 
nature or training to care for him- 
self; he needed the help and guid- 
ance of the white man. Granted 
this, the status quo ought to be pre- 
served and the rights of the Negro 
in this situation ought also to be 
protected. 


“The advocates of Negro equality, 
as it seems to me, overlook the very 
object at which they are aiming, 
viz., the rights of the Negro.” 

_ “No one has a tenderer regard for 

the race than many of the whites 
who were born and bred among 
them. It is wholly impossible for 
a stranger to understand the rela- 
tion between us. I am sure my old 
nurse (still living in Richmond) 
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feels, as I do, a real pity for the 
child that has never had a ‘mammy’; 
and the fact of my heartfelt attach- 
ment to the race makes me sensi- 
tive of their feelings and considerate 
of their rights. 

“It is commonly supposed by the 
people of the North that the Negro 
is yearning for social equality, 
while, in truth, he not only does 
not desire it, but feels an inex- 
pressible contempt for the whites 
that would force themselves upon 
him.... 

“This feeling of the old slave Ne- 
groes in Virginia was due, it might 
be thought, to their former condi- 
tion; but, strange to say, the free- 
born West Indian Negroes enter- 
tained the same views. I was once 
one of a party of Southerners that 
boarded with a Negro in St. 
George’s, Bermuda. Our host was 
a free-born, respectable man; but 
though in every way attentive to 
his guests, he avoided our society— 
and this, with that same sort of 
delicate reserve that our old family 
servants at home were accustomed 
to show towards strangers. ... 

“As a matter of curiosity, I have 
often asked the question whether 
the Northern advocates of Negro 
equality favor the intermarriage of 
their daughters with the blacks, 
and never in one instance have 
I heard the affirmative. Yet so- 
cial equality implies nothing less 
than this miscegenation, which, 
however acceptable to the whites, 
would be thoroughly distasteful to 
the Negro. 

“What the future may effect it is 
impossible to say; but to force up- 
on the Negro in his present condi- 
tion, what he neither asks for nor 
is fitted to enjoy, seems to me an 
insolent violation of the rights of 
our colored fellow-citizens.” 





“The Miracles of Christ,” the 
shortest of all the prose pieces, is 
a column-long comment upon a 
statement made in an Independent 
editorial (November 12, 1891) about 
the substance of a paper read by 
Archdeacon Wilson at the Rhyl 
Congress of the English Church 
(October, 1891). The archdeacon 
had implied that the miracles of 
Christ were myths, and the editor 
had said that it was very remark- 
able that the archdeacon’s language 
was listened to by a large and intel- 
ligent audience without provoking 
any outburst of dissent. Father 
Tabb contended that “if Christ was 
a teacher of truth, his miracles were 
what men believed them—supernat- 
ural signs,” and that “Christ, with- 
out the ‘atmosphere of miracles,’ is 
no more the Christ of the Gospels, 
for He and His miracles must stand 
or fall together.” 

From the literary point of view, 
however, the most interesting of all 
his prose is the short story “The 
Rebel’s Ruse,” in which he obvi- 
ously attempted to imitate his be- 
loved Poe. It emphasizes logical 
planning to bring about certain 
ends. In the first episode — the 
escape by means of a tub from 
Point Lookout Prison—the narra- 
tor is seen as deliberate and re- 
sourceful and successful. He con- 
siders his situation constantly and 
adjusts himself to each circum- 
stance. The reader is thus prepared 
for his success in overcoming the 
more difficult conditions of the sec- 
ond episode. Besides, the second 
episode is Poe-like in theme and 
material: the graveyard, the fresh- 
ly-dug grave, the grave-robbers, the 
ride with the corpse, and the substi- 
tution of the narrator’s own body 
for the dead one—all used to pro- 
duce terror. 
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“It may well be imagined with 
what profound interest I watched 
their operations. In less time than 
I had conceived it possible the cof. 
fin was raised, and the body, around 
which they threw a long cloak, re. 
moved to the wagon. The work of 
refilling the grave was soon done; 
and hardly an hour from the time 
they came in the rascals were out 
of the graveyard again and on their 
way homeward. The wagon had 
no sooner turned from the gate than 
I started to follow it. 

“There was no moon, and the 
night was dark; but, luckily for 
me, the villains drove slowly, and, 
tho at some distance behind the 
vehicle, I never lost sight of it. 

“When about half-way back to 
the village we came to a stop; and 
I saw the two men, to my great sat- 
isfaction, get out at the door of a 
public house, leaving, meanwhile, 
the cart and its occupant alone in 
the road. 

“Just as the tavern door closed 
again I quickened my pace and, im- 
pelled by a sudden inspiration, 
leaped forward and into the cart. 

“There, bolt upright against the 
front seat, sat the stolen corpse, a 
hat pulled low down over the face, 
while the cloak before mentioned 
completely enveloped the rest of the 
figure. 

“My purpose was, first, to re- 
move the corpse, and then, having 
put on the cloak and hat, to take its 
place and await what might happen. 

“TI need not have hurried my task 
as I did, for the men took their 
time. When they came out at last, 


it was evident that they had been 
drinking freely inside; and I saw 
with delight as they entered the 
wagon that one had a bottle along 
with him to imbibe on the way. 
They resumed their seats, one on 
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each of me, and we started again.... 

“By the time we were fairly out 
of the village the bottle had already 
twice been produced, with results 
that greatly confirmed my hopes of 
the scheme I was meditating. 

“My comrades, soon in _ this 
maudlin state, became silent and 
drowsy; and just here it was that 
my part began. Very gently at 
first, and by slow degrees, I in- 
clined myself more and more to 
one side... . 

“A nudge of both elbows at once, 
on the ribs of my sleeping guards, 
was a shock that loosened their 
jaw-bones and brought the cold 
sweat to their faces. 

“‘What are you up to?’ each 
questioned the other, in a tremulous 
voice. 

“I didn’t touch it,’ said Jim, in 
dismay. 

“*‘The devil you didn’t!’ ex- 
claimed the other. ‘Don’t tell me a 
lie! Put you hand under the cloak 
there, and feel if the muscles are 
drawn.’ 

“Jim meekly obeyed. 

“‘Great Caesar!’ he panted, ‘if 
the thing ain’t hot!’ 


“ ‘Hot?’ I yelled, tearing the cloak 
apart, ‘you would be too, if you were 
in my place!’ 

“The poor wretches cast but one 
look at me, and then, tumbling bod- 
ily out of the wagon, took to their 
heels. 

“This was the last that I saw of 
them. 

“The coast thus clear, I seized 
the reins and drove rapidly on. 
Next morning discovered me safe 
at home, the happy possessor of a 
wagon and horse, the spoils of the 
enemy.” 


The prose of the passages here 
presented is clear, direct, forceful, 
and concise. The diction is simple, 
apt, and sensuous. The sentence 
structure is easy, yet varied. Such 
qualities characterize Tabb’s letters 
also, many of which are as dis- 
tinctive in form and content as his 
most finished verse. His prose be- 
ing what it is, his admirers can only 
regret that he did not choose to 
write more of it. Even if it is in- 
ferior to his poetry, its autobio- 
graphical content makes it too 
valuable to forget. 


AT THE GRAVE OF FATHER TABB 
(1845-1945) 


By Raymonp F. RosELier 


USH! sounds of night, 
Poetry chime; 
Blow gently, light— 
Lone winds of time. 


Spill silvery swift— 
Soft starlight pale, 
In pulsing drift 
Across the vale, 


And down the white- 
Way of the tomb, 
Piercing the night- 
Gray and the gloom. 


Peace! nightingale 
Of poets’. quests; 
No longer wail: 

He rests! He rests! 
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6675S it as strong on the road as it 
is here?” It was the wind they 
were talking about. So a woman 
inside her door would speak to one 
whose day was spent on the road: 
it would bring before him the miles 
and miles he had come, the men or 
women he had seen, the effort he 
had to make to get to where he was. 
But he would only answer with a 
word because the road and “here” 
were so different. Then for a 
young man who was there the jour- 
ney he was going on took in ele- 
ments of struggle that made it more 
real and rousing. There would be 
more on his road than he had 
thought of. And so this young man 
(call him Brendan) went out of the 
inn that had been his furthest house 
so far. Boys trooped out of school; 
they rushed into the belfry of the 
church, and began pulling the bell- 
rope. To the ding-dong Brendan 
went on. “Be it so,” he thought, 
taking the bell-ringing for a sanc- 
tion. “It will be a pilgrimage.” 
The wind was strong on the road, 
strong like an animal. He strug- 
gled against it all evening and came 
into a town where everything 
creaked. The next day was clear 
and windless. As the young man 
strayed through the place he was 
drawn into a workshop —a ‘long 
shed with floor thick with shavings. 
The red body of a cart was center, 
two red wheels were against a 
bench; on benches and hanging 
from above were many kinds of im- 
plements. Here, with his own carv- 
ing tool he worked on used and dis- 
used wood that the cart-maker gave 


him. It was worth while looking at 
what went on outside. There was 
a fair there: substance and beauty 
were in the animals—aye, and in 
the men, too: there and there and 
there was a man who had quality 
so marked that, like one in a fable, 
he stood for something noble, or 
abject, or prophetic. The young 


man spent a long afternoon shaping 
a piece of wood and looking on 
lumpish men with bullocks, gallant- 
looking men with horses, scraggy- 
looking men with asses, wild-look- 
ing men with droves of pigs. 


Putting clean straw into the 
weathered thatch a little man was 
perched on the top of a white- 
washed cottage. When the young 
man spoke to him, he raised him- 
self; he showed the way through a 
flat country, pointing with the tool 
he held. He named the towns and 
villages the young man would have 
to go through; their names sounded 
like a litany. A little man perched 
on a house-top pointed the way to 
him with an antiquated tool. The 
hedges fell away, the road became 
open, going through a brook. Un- 
der a vaporous sky men were work- 
ing, cutting into black turf-banks. 
There was a rooty smell from the 
earth, a smoky smell from the 
houses. Sometimes he was asked 
into a house; goat’s milk that had 
acrid taste, the taste of the hedge- 
tops, was in the tea given him. 
These roadside houses were weath- 
er-stained; they were cheerless; 
turf had not been dried yet, and the 
fires on the hearth were of roots and 
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whin-bushes. But the road was go- 
ing through what looked better 
land. A white ass, a brown ass, a 
black ass were together in a field 
of reddish rushes where clumps of 
trees outspread to gather in the twi- 
light. 

A girl standing apart from the 
couples assembled on the roadside 
spoke to him, and he lingered with 
her. Then a fellow who appeared 
to be conducting the proceedings— 
he held a switch in his hand as a 
wand of office—came to where 
Brendan was talking to his newly 
made acquaintance. “In this part 
of the country we have to do a lot 
to pleasure the young women, and 
if Rose here wants you for a dance, 
to be sure you'll have the franchise 
of the place.” He added, “We’re 
asking something for the musician- 
er,” and Brendan handed him coins 
for the flute-player, a hunchback 
lad who had an air of lonesomeness 
about him. Then the young man 
went into the roadside dance with 
the girl who had spoken to him. 
“Take her under the small rib,” the 
droll-looking fellow with the switch 
advised. The music of the flute was 
wistful, but the couples went round 
energetically, vociferously. Readily 
he entered into the gripping, swing- 
ing game. “Lace the girl to you, 
man!” and “Mary, you needn’t look 
as if you were never handled be- 
fore,” were the comments that the 
master of ceremonies made to one 
and another of the couples. Link- 
ing arms they made a circle, danced 
round each other, took new part- 
ners, swung again with the first 
partner. Then the young man was 
standing in the obscurity of trees 
with Rose, his arm about her. 
They sat like other couples on the 
bank. Rose had dark eyes, but her 
whole expression. was in her wide 
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mouth, unrestful or displeased. 
“Maybe you think the girls here are 
for ramblers the like of you,” she 
said. She put her hand against his 
mouth and laughed at him. He 
wasn’t her sort—that was in her 
smile and gesture. But he would 
make her know her sort in him be- 
fore he went on his way. They 
stood up for the next dance. She 
was the tallest, the most mature of 
the girls on the roadside. He would 
keep possession of her. But her 
mind wasn’t given to him at all; 
she was looking towards a new- 
comer. 

As soon as the dance was over she 
left him with a bare excuse and 
went to this newcomer. Should he 
lounge with the others in care-free 
attitude or go on his way? If he 
could do it with spirit he would do 
either, but his spirit was gone. 
Then the master of ceremonies, bent 


evidently on conciliating him, came 
to him. He brought another girl 


along. “The gaer-calleach here 
would like you to dance with her.” 
When the music began again the 
young man had another partner. 
Nonie was her name; she was the 
gaer-ceallach, the youngster of the 
dance. After the dance, he sat with 
her; feeling rebuffed, he resolved to 
go his way after the next dance. But 
the music of the flute was touching, 
and he and Nonie got closer to each 
other. She had pleasant brown 
eyes the full gaze of which he only 
got now and then, for she kepi them 
averted. Still their look was well 
pleased as they stayed longer to- 
gether. Why, she was the nicest 
girl on the roadside, and he was 
prepared to rate her above the 
ill-mannered Rose. “We have the 
blackest horse that anyone ever saw 
in the town,” she told him, bringing 
out a secret pride. “If you’re in the 
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town tomorrow—you may be mayn’t 
you?—~you’ll see how I’m able to 
hold him in.” He said he would 
see her with the grand horse, he 
told her, and her brown eyes re- 
mained for a while unaverted. Then 
he knew he could not be there, and 
was sorry, but holding her, did not 
say this. 

The fellow with the switch came 
to them. “A cuisle,”’ he said to 
Nonie, “the musicianer will give up 
on us unless we can get you to stay 
beside him. Not another bar will 
he play for us unless you keep him 
company. I don’t know what his 
honor here will think of us for tak- 
ing you away, but what will we do 
if the musicianer renagues on us?” 
Nonie was still at the docile stage; 
she did not know what demands 
might with propriety be made on 
her in such an assembly as she was 
in, and showing distress she went 
with the master of ceremonies. The 
young man might make no protest 
for he was on suffrance amongst 
these merry-makers. He was down- 
cast and angry. As he stood watch- 
ing the beginning of the dance in 
which there was no partner for 
him he heard whisperings behind 
the hedge. He knew they were be- 
tween Rose and the fellow she had 
left him for. “You mustn’t—there 
are sharp eyes around!” He went 
on his way. He passed Nonie be- 
side the humpback musician. Then 
he heard her coming after him. 
She stood with him, held for a min- 
ute. “I don’t mind a kiss,” she 
said. 


“Brothers and sisters come to see 
them in the after-years,” a chance 
companion said to him as he rang 
the bell of the monastery, “and the 
monks don’t say a word to them— 
not one word. 


They just make 
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tokens with their fingers.” A beard- 
ed and brown-robed brother went 
ahead carrying their portable be- 
longings. This side of the monas- 
tery was public and secular; the 
way into the otherworldly sphere 
was through the postern-gate at the 
other side of the quadrangle. 

The bearded and brown-clad man 
took a bunch of keys from his girdle 
and put the largest into a lock. 

“Where did you come from?” he 
asked. 

Surprised by this lapse from 
silence Brendan mentioned the place 
he had started from. 

“And so you’re from the Capi- 
tal?” their conductor said to the 
other. 

“Yes, Father.” 

“You needn’t call me ‘Father.’ 
I’m only a lay-brother. You will 
hardly see the Fathers at all. This 
way now. Do you know River 
Street?” 

“I do, your Reverence.” 

“Oh, you needn’t call me ‘Rev- 
erence.’ Don’t walk into the bush. 
Do you know Collins’ in River 
Street?” 

“The big public-house — saloon 
they call it?” 

“The very same.” 

“Everybody knows Collins’.” 

“I was there. A bartender for 
twenty years. See that now! Noth- 
ing is impossible to Almighty God. 
We go up the steps fornenst you.” 

It was very evident to Brendan 
that his fellow-guest thought, and 
the lay-brother himself thought, 
that the translation from the bar to 
the monastery was no less than 
miraculous. 

“Brother Christopher is my name 
in this place,” the lay-brother said. 

The chance companion who had 
prevailed upon him to become a 
guest at the monastery was as 
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moody a man as Brendan had ever 
known. He would change from 
exaltation to depression and from 
depression to exaltation as he 
walked about the garden or went in 
and out of the building. The lay- 
brother was the center of his inter- 
est: he followed him whenever he 
appeared. 

Brother Christopher wrote little 
devotional poems; he would repeat 
them to the pair when they went 
into the dairy with him, serving 
them with mugs of buttermilk as 
he did so. As they walked in the 
garden afterward the moody man 
would discant to Brendan on the 
happy life that the lay-brcther had 
attained to. He had been able to 
give up the world; from the counter 
of the barroom he had come near to 
the cloister; he was able to make 
poems that assuredly availed to his 
salvation. But could he, the ques- 
tioner, leave the world? And would 
he be accepted in the monastery? 
His life was worse than mundane, 
for he followed sluts, drabs, drag- 
gletails. His head was held in his 
hands, and he huddled on a seat of 
the Monastery garden when Bren- 
dan went through the gate. He 
would go into the dairy, he would 
take a mug of buttermilk from the 
ex-bartender, and he would listen 
to another. of his devotional poems. 
And in a day or two he would go 
back to the life he had tried to re- 
move himself from. Brendan got 
no salutation from him as he went 
out on the road. It was twilight. 
All the noise that came to him was 
the gabble of distant geese, the 
twitter of small birds, the noise of 
little streams, or, now and again, 
the startled cry of a black bird. 


Flames with terrible haste were 
destroying a habitation. The peo- 
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ple who stood before the house or 
who dashed about were disheveled 
—even those who had just come on 
the scene were disheveled. The 
walls stood solid: they were of 
stone; the roof was slated. It was 
a large house and it stood by itself 
at a crossroads. Smoke came 
through the windows that were 
high up and through a gap where 
there had been a door. There was 
the spectacle of fire within the 
frame of walls. A horse that had 
been got out of the stable panted 
and made hoarse breathings. The 
young man became one of the 
crowd before the burning house. 
No one was in it now, it was sup- 
posed. But with the frightfulness 
of an apparition a man was seen 
amidst the smoke of the top win- 
dow, pleading, appealing, scream- 
ing. “He came in drunk, lay on the 
bed, and no one knew he was 


there,” someone explained. There 
was no ladder; women tied their 
heavy shawls together and men held 
them as a break for his jump. But 
he could not get through the win- 
dow. Men went through the door 
with dash but turned back stagger- 


ing. “The stairs are stone, thank 
God,” someone said. But none of 
the adventurers had been able to 
ascend it. Then a soldierly look- 
ing young man, a dampened coat 
about him, made a dash into the 
house. There were no words from 
the onlookers, only ejaculations and 
heavy breathings, and from the 
women “God deliver him!” The 
man who had gone up shouted from 
the window; men ventured through 
the door again; excitedly they de- 
livered the man who had been 
pulled out of the room and toppled 
down the stairs to them. He was 
carried from the conflagration, and 
the rescuer, after everyone had 
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wrung his hand, made his way to 
the road and walked on as if he 
had a distant place to reach. Bren- 
dan went after him. The rescuer 
turned to him with a laugh and 
said, “The man I pulled out is the 
biggest gombeen-man in the county; 
the people who cheered his rescue 
should have blasted him out of the 
place. They’re all in his books and 
he never lets them know how much 
they owe him.” 

They kept together. As _ they 
went on, the soldierly young man 
(his name was Tibbot Burke) told 
Brendan what he was setting out 
to do. It was to kindle insurgency 
here and there. He would drill 
young men in the hope that later on 
arms could be procured for them. 
“These people have never seen their 
own sort carrying arms. We have 
come to accept the fact that we are 
a disarmed population. I want to 
show the people companies drilling. 


I’m going to drill a company on the 
lawn before one of the big houses. 
I'll have them march through the 
gate, up the avenue, across the 


demesne. I'll have the lads drill 
before the house so as to rid them 
of the oldtime uplook they have.” 

But that would be in a part of 
the county that Brendan’s pilgrim- 
age did not. lead to. Meanwhile he 
saw the country in a new way as 
he listened to his soldierly com- 
panion: he saw the land as some- 
thing to be reckoned with, felt out, 
allied with: the hillocks, the river, 
the wide bog, the square gray old 
keep, the long walls of a demesne, 
the fields cut up by hedges, took on 
an aspect of human tension: they 
could be plotted with men’s intelli- 
gence and will. 

The young man showed his com- 
panion a figure he was carving. 

“What is he doing?” 
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“Leaning on a slane. He’s a man 
working in a bog.” 

“The wood is dark—that gives a 
look of the bog.” 

“I’m going to hollow the cheeks, 
The trousers, slipped down, will 
show the belly hollow, too.” 

“Why do you do it that way?” 

“It’s my way of making you feel 
the emptiness around him.” 

“And so you are tramping about 
to see the people of the countryside 
—the characters, I should say?” 

“Characters is the word. I’m go- 
ing abroad to study. But first I 
want to understand the character 
in the people and the place I’m re- 
lated to.” 

“You are making a pilgrimage 
you could say.” 

“You have said what I thought. 
It is a pilgrimage.” 

“What trade do you follow?” a 
farmer asked the two young men. 
There had been a hiring-fair in the 
town, and the boys who bound 
themselves for a season’s service 
had gone off with their patrons. An 
anxious looking farmer remained. 
He did not want to hire help for a 
whole season: he and his brothers 
could mind their own ridges. But 
he had contracted to send a cargo 
of potatoes to Liverpool, and he was 
bound to have them at the Sligo boat 
in a week’s time. Now he stood 
urgently before the pair, the town’s 
watering-trough beside them. 

Tibbot said to Brendan, “It’s 
worth our while to go with him. 
When you’ve spaded his ridges 
you’ll know what to do with a spal- 
peen’s arms when you’re carving 
them, and I’ll be able to judge the 
temper of the men up in the hills.” 
So they clasped the farmer’s hands 
in the bargain, and he put token- 
money, a shilling, into their hands. 
He gave them a meal with a pint of 
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porter each, and when he came 
back from the shop to the eating 
place he announced, “I’m bringing 
a side of bacon to feed you.” He 
mounted his nag and started for 
the hills, the pair following him 
on foot. 

The next morning they broke 
gound with the hirer and his broth- 
es. They were men who regarded 
their hillside, not as pasture and 
tillage fields, but as a domain that 
had to be guarded from aliens. 
They went from their fields into 
their house as into a fortress, and 
they talked of places below as if 
they were in another continent. 
The six men struck into the ridges; 
there was heard the scuffling of clay 
and the clanking of loose stones 
that the spades struck against. 
They left ridges trampled and form- 
less as they dug away. Crows 
hopped there, delving for the cut or 
dwarf potatoes that had been left 
in the ground. Boys with two- 
creeled asses came along and filled 
the baskets with the clay-encrusted 
tubers: under the clay was God’s 
plenty. Spades flashed as they lifted 
from the black earth. 

The patron would take up a po- 
tato and weigh it in his hand and 
challenge the spadesmen to say if 
they knew a piece of ground—a 
“bank” he called it—that produced 
so greatly what was so sound. 
“Mind what I tell you,” he would 
shout to the two he had hired, “the 
biggest potatoes are not always 
bose!” The proverb was like a tri- 
umphing refrain to the scuffling and 
clanking of the spades. It was 
used to contradict a defeatest notion 
—that there was hollowness in the 
big ones. The men spading in vari- 
ous postures, the man exultantly 
handling what he had taken out of 
the ground, stayed as figures in 
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the carver’s memory. Then the 
ridges were all cleared; the pota- 
toes stood in a regiment of sacks; 
carts lumbered away with them, 
and the four MacGoverns were left 
to think over that venture of theirs 
that every year made ships and the 
sea part of their countings. As for 
the pair that had come to them, they 
parted on the hill-ridge, taking op- 
posite ways. 


He was in the center of it before 
he recognized that the town that 
was the end of his pilgrimage, so 
like it was to other featureless 
market towns he had passed 
through. The cawing of rooks, the 
jangling of the chapel bell, the bel- 
low of a bull, the sound of a sledge 
on an anvil, all these sounds com- 
ing through each other in a particu- 
lar way were what made the place a 
known one. He used to come here 
with his mother and father as to a 
place they were known in. Now he 
could not bring himself to believe 
that nothing from those days was 
left, and he stood in the street ex- 
pecting to be recognized and spoken 
to. The one who came up to him 
was an ancient crone: her feet were 
bare and dusty, her hair was tan- 
gled and fell over her eyes, her face 
was full of grudges. Some legends 
of his forebears’ lives this dusty- 
footed old beggar knew and had 
brooded on, and if he assured her 
who he was she would mutter some- 
thing out of it. But with a look 
into his face, with nothing said, she 
went away from him. 

Dooard the place was named: it 
was a story-telling name: the High 
Tumulus. On the hill that shoul- 
dered the place there were ancient 
stones. But there was another 
relic of ancientry there, and at it 
he would finish his pilgrimage. 








It was a stone cross with a circle. 
An arm and a section of the circle 
was broken; the shaft must have 
been broken, too; some local mason 
had reset it in its place. Around it, 
seated on the rude pediment the 
mason had given it were lazy-bodies 
of the town or paupers out of the 
poorhouse taking the air. They 
turned their heads to him as he 
went to the cross. “So you’ve come 
back?” one of them, a dim-eyed old 
man said. 

“Could it be that the old fellow 
remembered him? “But do you 
know me?” Brendan asked. 

“It’s the price of an ounce of to- 
bacco he wants to get out of you,” 
said one who had his back to the 
cross. 

The old fellow shook his head 
vigorously. “It’s not, then. I know 
him out of his father and mother, 
and why wouldn’t I give a welcome 
to a young man that’s come back 
to his own?” And saying this he 
stalked away. 

“Who is he?” Brendan asked, 
wondering if he had any recollec- 
tion of the old fellow. 

“He used to be the bell-ringer in 
the town,” one of the lazy-bodies 
told him. “Jack Stirabout is the 
name he goes by.” 

Often his mother, laughing, had 
capped something said by bringing 
in Jack Stirabout. He had always 
thought of him as a proverbial or 
fabulous character. And there he 
was, making his way west, up the 
stonewalled way that went to the 
gray building that was the poor- 
house. Then came a recollection 
of a bell-ringer on this street: the 
jangling of the handbell, Brendan 
had thought, was to announce their 
beautiful jaunting-car with the 
spanking horse that his father 
handled. 
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The lazy-bodies went away, and 
the young man had the cross to 
himself. The crowned figure in the 
center was still whole; panel above 
panel, back, front and sides, showed 
crowds of figures in relief. Or were 
they figures and patterns encrusted 
on stone that had long been sunken 
in the sea? They were as worn as 
the words in prayers the people 
said. But examining the panels he 
began to find meaning in the figures 
and to understand what was signifi- 
cant in the whole monument. 

He placed it as it should be 
placed: in his mind it stood at its 
right height, a cross with a wide 
circle round its arms, the crowned 
and dying figure in the center, and 
that circle of stone, and the panels, 
front and sides, filled with figures. 
A cross has not a monumental 
shape: straight up and _ straight 
across it lacks fullness and soli- 
darity. But the sculptor of a thou- 
sand years ago, by encircling the 
arms, made the cross of stone mas- 
sive, a solid. The one who did this 
had lived in this place, seeing the 
stones upon the hill (known then 
for a kingly tomb), hearing the 
cawing of the rooks, seeing these 
lithe young men with their moun- 
tain ponies, seeing the beggar wom- 
an with her tangled hair and dusty 
feet as the straggler after some 
defeat. 

He could see in the worn, the 
small, grotesque but lively figures 
that filled the different panels, that 
the sculptor had seen such people 
as he saw today, and had put them 
at their avocations. A man with a 
hammer, a man leading a beast. He 
would have carved Jack Stirabout 
ringing his bell. All the folk he 


saw here today could be set along 
the sides of the cross, enhancing the 
significance of the figure in the cen- 
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ter—the man, his wife and child 
in their cart; the ballad-singer; the 
man driving pigs. And the circle 
conveyed that idea of return which 
was in the minds of the people here 
of a thousand years ago, which he 
had found expressed by them in 
various remains. 

Around him all was disorderly. 
The pigs being driven by men with 
such a wild appearance emblemed 
disorder. No monument or build- 
ing that would make people thought- 
ful when they looked at it was here. 
There was disorder since there was 
nothing to give an idea of order. 


But by setting up something that 
would show the people a shape, 
some order would be brought into 
their minds and some order into 
such a place as Dooard. With his 
hand resting against the stone circle 
he said to himself that order could 
be brought out of this disorder. He 
heard the rooks above; he heard the 
strokes of the smith’s sledge. A 
chill that was like the feeling of iron 
came over his body as he recognized 
who should make the shapes that 
the people would recognize. Out of 
what was before him even now he 
would make such shapes. 


A CERTAIN peevishness towards the Americans can be seen in 
the streets, writes the French resistance paper Combat. Noth- 
ing serious, rumours no doubt. The cause? The soldiers did not 
bring abundance in their train at the same time as liberation. They 
did not bring sufficient tobacco, petrol, bacon or chocolate. We 
should have liked to return more quickly to pre-war conditions. 
We can also recall more skilful arguments which try to prove that 
the United States are aiming at economic imperialism in Europe and 
in the whole world. Wall Street is darkly preparing to throw out 
its nets. However, the paper stresses, today these smiling, clean 
and healthy young Americans make their way to a Luna Park of 
madmen in Luxembourg, Germany or Belgium, to the game of mas- 
sacre for grown-up children, the free game of death from which 
there is no return. This is their Christmas present for lack of choco- 
late. These are the products which the United States is throwing 
in profusion on the European markets. Useful flesh and young 
blood. These are their exports every twenty years. 


—The Weekly Review (London), January 18, 1945. 











CO-OPERATIVES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


By JOHN 


66f TNTIL we started to work to- 

gether, to think and to plan 
together,” one of the fisherman I 
visited in Nova Scotia told me, “I 
never knew the extent to which I 
had been fooled and robbed.” This 
is the universal awakening among 
the fishermen as well as among the 
farmers everywhere in the Maritime 
Provinces, not merely to the impor- 
tance of co-operative organization, 
but also to its absolute necessity. 
To demonstrate the above statement 
I should like first to relate the fol- 
lowing story learned from a mem- 
ber of a highly successful co-opera- 
tive lobster factory in the province 
of Nova Scotia. Thus the story 
goes: 

They started to build their first 
co-operative lobster factory about 
ten years ago—several years after 
the Extension Department of St. 
Francis Xavier University in Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia, began its ener- 
getic movement to educate the Mari- 
time people to unite to improve their 
social and economic conditions. 

At first they did not pay much 
attention to the talks of the man 
sent by the Extension Department. 
They took him to be an ordinary 
election campaign speaker. It was 
just another rosy promise, they 
thought. : 

However, a quite definite set of 
conditions forced them to think 
over the arguments they had heard 
and brought them at last to this de- 
cision. There was one _ lobster 
packer operating in their commu- 
nity. It was his custom to use out- 
side help almost exclusively. The 
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prices they got were wholly at the 
discretion of this packer. He had 
complete price control. In this their 
situation was not materially differ- 
ent from that of the other fishing 
communities along the shore. Pack- 
ers would advance a few dollars to 
needy fishermen in the fall, and 
thus obtain a lien on their next 
spring’s catch. The packers also 
supplied the fishermen with bait and 
made their profit on that. It was 
patent monopoly. The fishermen 
had no bargaining power in any 
sense of the word. Threats were 
common. If the fishermen com- 
plained about low prices, they were 
given to understand that the packer 
was doing them a favor by taking 
their lobsters. An example was 
recorded when the fishermen com- 
plained about the prevailing low 
price. “Better be careful or we 
won’t come back next year,” was 
the packer’s response. 

In addition to this the fishermen 
were disciplined on occasion. If a 
fisherman were suspected of selling 
his catch elsewhere, the packer 
would refuse his load at the wharf. 
He was thus left without a market. 
Of these evils, common to fisheries 
before the advent of the co-operative 
organization, and still persisting to- 
day in areas blind to the benefits of 
co-operation, they had a good share. 
There was another evil. Men sell- 
ing to packers for small prices did 
not care in what condition the lob- 
sters arrived. They would be car- 
ried in an open boat, in perhaps sun 
and wind, and hence were quite 
worthless on arriving at the factory. 
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This caused poor stuff to be packed 
and hurt the market. The fisher- 
men, having no share in the pack 
after it was landed at the wharves, 
were to a large degree irresponsi- 
ble. This was an evil which Co- 
operatives removed. 

Trying to live and fish under such 
conditions as these was becoming 
more and more intolerable. Finally 
there came a time when the fisher- 
men were treated more arbitrarily 
than usual by the packer, and the 
feeling spread among them that 
they should be getting more for 
their catch. They had an idea that 
lobsters were sold at a much higher 
price in Boston. But how could 
they get them there? They knew 
nothing about shipping live fish, 
nor to whom to send them in Bos- 
ton if they did. They were unac- 
customed to private initiative. But 
finally, after having discussed the 
matter many times, they decided, 
six of them, to venture a trial ship- 
ment. They reasoned that if the 
shipment were lost, the loss to each 
would amount to only one-sixth of 
the price, and each would accept 
that as a misfortune. They there- 
fore picked out from a fisheries 
newspaper the name of a buyer in 
Boston and forwarded their ship- 
ment to him without any further 
ceremony. Each evening, when the 
six pioneers gathered together, the 
shipment was the subject of their 
conversation. One of them re- 
marked that if they could get 
$35.00 for that shipment it would 
be worthwhile always to send their 
lobsters to Boston, for if they had 
given it to the packer they would 
only have gotten $24.00 for it. An- 
other said: “I don’t think any one 
of us is ever going to hear about 
that shipment”! 

At last the reply from Boston ar- 
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rived. What a thrill it was to those 
six fishermen! They all wanted to 
hold the envelope. They turned it 
over and wondered on which side 
they had better open it. One of 
them finally took courage and broke 
the seal. It contained a check for 
$60.00. What a surprise that was! 
They wondered if the buyer had not 
made a mistake. One of them sug- 
gested that they return the check 
and tell the man of his error. 

Immediately the news spread all 
over the neighborhood—$60.00 for 
a shipment of market lobsters which 
would be sold to the packer for only 
$24.00. But it was the beginning of 
trouble. The packers held counsel. 
They decided not to buy the small 
lobsters from those fishermen who 
sent away their large ones. The 
fishermen also called a meeting and 
they told the packers to go to hell. 
They decided, after a number of dis- 
cussion meetings, to build a can- 
nery to pack the small lobsters. 
They went to the woods, cut the 
logs, had lumber sawed. A suit- 
able piece of land was bought and 
through group action alone the fac- 
tory was put up in two months’ 
time. 

The men then devoted their at- 
tention to equipping the factory. 
They got a retort, boiler, sealing 
machines, galvanized piping, scales, 
etc. It cost about $2,000.00. They 
had to borrow this money. The 
executive of their co-operative did 
all the business. They procured 
the services of a local man as fac- 
tory manager. The factory was 
staffed completely from among their 
own people. They were ready for 
production the next season. 

During this season the packer 
was giving six cents for a pound of 
market lobsters to non-co-operative 
fishermen. The co-operative fisher- 
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men netted twelve and a half cents 
on the average. They thus sold 
400 cwt. of market lobsters. Their 
savings on these alone were rough- 
ly $2,600.00. Here was a surplus 
which had it not been for the co- 
operative would have gone to swell 
private profits. It would have taken 
a good many elections to put the 
same amount of money in circula- 
tion in their community—not figur- 
ing that it would have to be paid 
back in taxation. 

In that first season they canned 
140,000 pounds of lobsters. The 
co-operative organization paid the 
fishermen five cents a _ pound. 
This forced the packer up, but the 
prevailing price in localities where 
co-operation was inactive among 
fishermen, was four cents. After 
paying the five cents, their sur- 
plus savings enabled them to pay 
$1,700.00 on their debt, and they 
still had left $600.00 for current ex- 
penses. But this was not all. Asa 
consequence of group buying, big 
savings were effected in all fisher- 
men’s supplies—oil, gasoline, twine, 
gear, etc.—bought through the co- 
operative society. 

In the second season there was 
no packer operating in this com- 
munity. On their market lobsters, 
the co-operative fishermen netted 
eight cents per pound; packers in 
adjacent areas paying four. They 
later added to this plant. They 
built a new warehouse and a larger 
smack, and added a hundred crates 
for keeping lobsters alive over night. 
Their expenses were kept down, the 
work being done by the fishermen 
themselves. An expert was hired 
to build the smack. 

This season they packed 900 
cases, or 190,000 pounds. The co- 
operative fishermen were allowed 
four cents per pound on canners, 
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and in addition a debt of $1,200.00 
was paid off and several hundred 
dollars were left as a reserve. The 
packers were paying three cents 
until the last few weeks of the 
season. 

As a result of these operations 
the standing of this lobster project 
at the end of the first two seasons 
was as follows: all debts were paid, 
a good reserve fund was laid aside, 
and a factory valued at $4,000.00 
has since been taken over by the 
fishermen themselves. Of course, 
these tangible assets which have 
since been doubled each year can- 
not be considered the biggest con- 
tribution of co-operatives to their 
community life. Running the busi- 
ness for themselves has given them 
a new insight into economic condi- 
tions. The education they have 
been getting out of the co-opera- 
tive organization is beyond value in 
dollars and cents. Fishing is some- 
thing much better now than the 
slavish chore of landing a catch 
at the wharf for semi-starvation 
prices. The men are interested in 
quality, and also in keeping their 
fishing grounds from being fished 
out, for they realize that the fish- 
eries are their own. They believe 
that co-operative organization — 
local group effort and loyal adher- 
ence to their central organization 
— is the only salvation of their fish- 
ermen. 

The Extension Department of St. 
Francis Xavier University has also 
been educating the Maritime peo- 
ple in co-operative marketing prin- 
ciples. 

Individual producers, either farm- 
ers or fishermen are not of them- 
selves able to produce a commodity 
in sufficient volume and of uniform 
quality, in such a way as to com- 
pete on equal terms with the large 
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distributors of farm and sea prod- 
ucts which the markets of the 
present day demand. Co-operative 
marketing thus introduces intelli- 
gent collective action into the dis- 
tribution picture. It combines a 
number of small and scattered busi- 
nesses into one big business. It 
enables farmers and fishermen to 
secure the financing which is neces- 
sary for modern merchandising. 

Marketing is the moving of goods 
from the spot where they are pro- 
duced to the spot where they are 
consumed. Consumption is rightly 
the end of production. And in mod- 
ern industry, including agriculture 
and fishing, the products are most- 
ly sold to others, and only a small 
proportion of them is consumed by 
the producers themselves. As a 
usual thing a great distance sepa- 
rates the primary producer from the 
ultimate consumer. Moreover many 
months may elapse between the time 
the commodity is produced and its 
actual consumption, and in the 
meantime its form may have to be 
changed to suit certain demands 
and it may have to pass through 
many hands. Inevitably there is a 
close connection between produc- 
tion and marketing, and it is there- 
fore imperative for the primary 
producers to understand the essen- 
tials of marketing. 

It is almost impossible to mark 
the dividing line between produc- 
tion and marketing, for marketing 
is really a part of production. How- 
ever, the process is ordinarily divid- 
ed into three principal steps called 
assembling, processing and . mer- 
chandising. 

Assembling consists of the gath- 
ering together in one place of a great 
volume of small products such as 
rice, wheat, fish, poultry, potatoes, 
etc., in order to meet the demands 
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of the market for commodities of 
proper variety and different qual- 
ity. This saves transportation costs 
for the small producer and affords 
the buyer the convenience of doing 
business with one organization in- 
stead of many individuals. Assem- 
bling was neglected in the past by 
farmers and fishermen. They left 
the job to others and, as a result 
the prices set on their products 
were decided by dealers or agents. 

Once the products are assembled 
the function of grading and stand- 
ardization of quality follows. In 
this way the producers learn what 
is the best grade, what the market 
especially demands, and what will 
fetch the highest price. And as a 
consequence they are constantly en- 
deavoring to improve the quality 
of their goods while cultivating and 
producing them. 

The next step is processing. This 
consists in preparing the raw prod- 
uct in the form desired by the con- 
sumer. For example, a great pro- 
portion of the milk produced on 
farms has to be made into butter. 
Hogs have to be processed into 
bacon and ham. A variety of fishes 
has to be salted and dried, or boned 
according to the requirements of 
the respective markets. Process- 
ing also includes packing the prod- 
uct in attractive and convenient 
containers suitable for consumer 
needs. Processing under the pres- 
ent day conditions of a centralized 
system cannot be efficiently con- 
ducted without assembling. These 
two steps are interrelated and 
should be carried on in as close 
proximity as possible to the area in 
which the commodities are pro- 
duced. Thus perishable goods can 
be better preserved and the han- 
dling and shipping costs greatly re- 
duced. Moreover, processing opera- 
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tions result in the production and 
utilization of by-products. The en- 
trails, for instance, and the livers 
of fish, if properly treated, yield 
valuable cod oil; the head and back- 
bone of fish, if facilities are avail- 
able, can be manufactured into fish 
meal; fish skins, taken from proc- 
essed boneless cod, are used in the 
manufacture of glue. 

This utilization of by-products 
cannot be enjoyed by the individual 
producer, since not every individ- 
ual producer can provide the neces- 
sary mechanical plant to manufac- 
ture, for example, cod liver oil, but 
it can be carried on successfully 
through central processing plants 
where the products of many pro- 
ducers may be assembled in suffi- 
cient volume for efficient and eco- 
nomic operation. 

This does not mean that the pri- 
mary producer has necessarily to 
hand over his product to someone 
else for processing which is the cus- 
tom of big corporation farming and 
fishing, but it does mean that the 
primary producers must do their 
own processing through group ac- 
tion, if they want to retain control 
over the processing of their prod- 
ucts, to obtain the greater return 
for their goods, and to make their 
position more secure in relation to 
the market. 

The last step is merchandising. 
This consists of distributing the 
goods being assembled, graded, 
processed and packaged through 
the services of storage, transporta- 
tion and wholesale and retail sell- 
ing. The agencies engaged in the 
performance of these services, par- 
ticularly those concerned with stor- 
age and selling of goods are com- 
monly known as middlemen. These 
middlemen are frequently blamed 
for the wide price spreads which 
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often exist between the primary 
producer and the consumer. It is 
probable that in some cases there 
are too many middlemen engaged 
in the merchandising business, and 
that some of them may be demand- 
ing too high a toll for their sery- 
ices. However that may be, the 
fact remains that these regular 
trading channels cannot be closed 
off, if the millions of consumers in 
all parts of the country are to be 
provided with a steady flow of 
goods in accordance with their day 
to day requirements. 

A solution of the marketing prob- 
lem of today is not through the 
elimination of any of the services 
now in force, but through the mak- 
ing of these services more useful 
and effective. And this can be 
achieved by a co-operative market- 
ing policy in which the running of 
the services from producer to con- 
sumer is shared by the producers. 
It is for the benefit of both pro- 
ducer and consumer that the idea 
of co-operative marketing has been 
developed. It at least gives the pri- 
mary producers guidance and pro- 
tection; it enables them to save mar- 
keting costs; it contributes toward 
efficient distribution and in the long 
run gives them more adequate re- 
wards than isolated efforts; it serves 
them as a selling agency owned and 
controlled by themselves. 

The co-operative movement has 
educated, in the Maritime Prov- 
inces alone, many farmers and fish- 
ermen in business methods; it has 
helped them greatly in improving 
the quality of their products; it has 
developed leadership among the 
local people; it tends not only to 
improve the economic condition of 
the primary producers, but also to 
work toward justice in distribution. 
The progress of co-operative proc- 




















essing plants and marketing organ- 
izations in eastern Canada in the 
last decade or so has been notable 
and significant. There are thirty- 
seven lobster canning plants owned 
by a large number of co-operative 
groups and they have been doing an 
annual business of one million and 
a half dollars in canned and live 
lobsters. A large volume of co- 
operative business has also been 
done in the processing and market- 
ing of other fish, such as mackerel, 
smelts, cod, swordfish, oysters and 
salmon. In short, co-operative 
groups among farmers and fisher- 
men in Nova Scotia have been in- 
creasing steadily both in numbers 
and in volume of business. But as 
the individual producer who mar- 
keted his products direct to the con- 
sumer eventually met with compe- 
tition from his fellow producers so 
did the co-operatives begin to com- 
pete with one another as groups. 
And competition among co-opera- 
tives is just as harmful as com- 
petition among individuals. This 
brought about the formation of cen- 
tral marketing co-operatives. 

The main purpose of the central 
marketing co-operative is to pro- 
vide an agency through which the 
local co-operatives may market their 
products without getting into a 
price-cutting competition with one 
another; thus obtaining a stabiliza- 
tion of price. At the same time it 
gives the producers additional bar- 
gaining power and increases their 
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influence in the market. In reality 
the central marketing co-operative 
is performing under produce con- 
trol the service of a wholesale. 

There is now in the Maritime 
Provinces a central co - operative 
marketing agency for farmers with 
headquarters at Moncton, and this 
is commonly known as C. L. C. 
(Canadian Livestock Co-operative) ; 
another centralized marketing or- 
ganization for fishermen in Halifax, 
is known as U. M. F. (United Mari- 
time Fishermen). It is therefore 
evident that co-operative marketing 
is not designed to eliminate the 
services of middlemen, for their 
services are essential. But what 
co-operative marketing will do is to 
enable the producers to conduct 
some of these services themselves. 
Thus the local co-operatives are 
able to take over the work of as- 
sembling, grading, and in some 
cases processing and packaging of 
natural products, while the central 
co-operatives attend to the mer- 
chandising and distribution. And 
all these services are controlled by 
the co-operative members as a 
whole. 

This procedure has given the 
farmers and fishermen a sense of 
mastery of their own destiny, and 
it has conditioned them to do other 
things and in a general way to rise 
to the full stature of a real man 
endowed with equality of oppor- 
tunity and equality of responsi- 
bility. 
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ORN at Athlone on the Shannon, 

the fourth of eleven children, 
John McCormack had the advan- 
tages of upbringing in a _ typical 
Irish Catholic family, and of edu- 
cation in Catholic schools. Spar- 
tan discipline at home and school 
gave him a start which was later to 
perserve him from the physical and 
moral shipwreck that so frequently 
follows quick success and extraor- 
dinary public adulation. A bril- 
liant student, a typical healthy 
boy, a reverent child of God, it was 
hoped in some quarters that he 
would aspire to the priesthood; yet 
he also took a leading part in school 
music. 

Actually, his whole being in- 
clined him to the vocation of music, 
even though he scarcely realized 
that there was such a vocation. His 
response to criticism of his first 
public performance, at the age of 
sixteen, was revelatory. The school 
cook, having praised his voice high- 
ly, asked him why he hadn’t sung 
in English. (He had!) In a fever 
of mortified agitation, he concen- 
trated night and day, sleeping and 
waking, for weeks and months on 
the crystal-clear enunciation of 
sung words. The end result? A 
diction that has never been sur- 


passed within living memory by 


any singer in any language—words 
that come through as clearly and 
effortlessly as if they were merely 
spoken. 

After finishing college with re- 
markable grades, it was decided 
that he should try for a scholarship 
at the Dublin College of Science. 
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Shortly after this decision, people 
who heard him sing at a charity 
concert advised him to think only 
of music. In all probability, he 
would have won one of the scholar- 
ships but for his willingness to heed 
the advice, which had set his brain 
on fire. As it was, he finished four- 
teenth among the competitors, and 
there were thirteen scholarships. 

After this disappointment, he set- 
tled down to study for the Civil 
Service examinations, his goal be- 
ing a clerkship. He worked hard, 
took a walk in the park on the 
morning of the fatal day, fell into a 
sort of trance in the park, and for- 
got entirely about the examination. 

Within a few months, he had re- 
ceived his first music lessons and 
had entered competition in the 
tenor class at the Feis Ceoil—the 
national music festival at Dublin. 
He was the last of fourteen com- 
petitors to sing. This time, four- 
teen was the lucky number. 

In 1904, while still nineteen, he 
was invited to America to sing in 
the “Irish Village” at the St. Louis 
Fair. A certain young Irish girl 
had also been invited to sing there. 
After quitting the “Village” in dis- 
gust over the introduction of an 
“Oirish” vaudeville act, but before 
returning to Ireland, McCormack 
became engaged to the young Irish 
girl. 

While in London a few months 
later, making his first phonograph 
records, he heard Caruso for the 
first time. “That voice still rings 
in my ears after thirty-six years. 
It was like no other voice in the 
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world. The memory of its beauty 
will never die.” 

Caruso’s voice drove home the 
value of advice he had received in 
St. Louis as to the necessity of study 
in Italy. Irish friends and a series 
of Dublin concerts raised the funds. 
A well-wisher provided him with an 
introduction to the renowned ma- 
estro Sabatini, an ideal choice for a 
singer of McCormack’s equipment. 
Sabatini accepted him after hearing 
one test piece, then put him to work 
for months on vocal exercises, hold- 
ing up to him throughout the or- 
deal the attainments of the great 
singers of the past—their perfect 
ease, flexibility, and command. Yet 
Sabatini, upon hearing McCormack 
for the first time, had told his wife 
with something like awe, “I cannot 
place that young man’s voice, God 
has placed it already.” 


After a season singing opera in 
Italy, McCormack married his be- 
trothed in Dublin, spent his honey- 
moon in London, and, with his bride, 
attended the opera at Covent Garden 
every night. During a performance 


of Traviata there, with Melba, 
Caruso, and Battistini (truly, it was 
the Golden Age), McCormack turned 
to his wife, and said, jerking his 
head toward the stage, “That is 
where I’m going to be one day. And 
let me tell you this, my girl. If 
ever I get my foot in there, they'll 
have a divil of a job to get me 
out.” However, many bitter months 
passed before McCormack received 
an opportunity to sing to the rep- 
resentative English musical public, 
at the Queens Hall Ballad Concerts. 
Here his performance led indirectly 
to an introduction to Sir John Mur- 
ray Scott, a genuinely noble man, 
who eventually got the singer what 
he most wanted—an audition at 
Covent Garden. 
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Once McCormack got his foot in 
Covent Garden, it took World 
War I. to get him out. The young- 
est principal tenor ever to have 
been engaged by this historic opera 
house, his rise had been incredibly 
rapid: learning to read music at 
nineteen, one of Great Britain’s 
leading operatic and concert tenors 
at twenty-three! 

By the age of twenty-five, he had 
become a celebrity in America as 
well, as a leading tenor with the 
short-lived but still famed Manhat- 
tan Opera Company, singing in vir- 
tually all the operas in which the 
great soprano Tetrazzini appeared. 
Throughout his first New York sea- 
son, he enjoyed the support of the 
local Irish. 

While still twenty-five, he became 
leading tenor at Covent Garden to 
the famous Nellie Melba, undis- 
puted queen of English opera, and 
was invited by her to tour Australia 
on her triumphal return to her 
native land, with a selected com- 
pany. In Australia, his success was 
equal to Melba’s. Returning to 
Ireland by way of Hawaii, Canada, 
and the United States, he sang in 
concerts all the way—with such 
success that he thereafter devoted 
his efforts increasingly to the Ameri- 
can concert field, though still con- 
tinuing to expand his operatic 
repertoire. 

By 1914, he had reached the sum- 
mit of his vocal powers, and had 
electrified audiences throughout the 
English - speaking world. In the 
summer of 1914, he was invited to 
the Salzburg Festival, Continental 
Europe’s premier musical event, 
where he would have an opportu- 
nity, singing Mozart, to reveal to 
the Continent’s most discriminating 
public the artistry which had al- 
ready led connoisseurs to regard 
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him as the foremost living inter- 
preter of the principal tenor role 
in Mozart’s Don Giovanni. The out- 
break of World War I. made it im- 
possible for him to reap what would 
no doubt have been his most treas- 
urable artistic triumph. 

The war years left indelible scars 
on John McCormack. After the out- 
break of the war, he returned to 
America as soon as the fulfillment 
of his contracts required. By 1916, 
he had decided to become an Ameri- 
can citizen, since his income and 
apparent future lay in America 
rather than in England or Ireland. 
Nevertheless, throughout the Eng- 
lish Empire, a constant barrage of 
calumny and vituperation was sent 
up. Astonishingly, many in the 
Empire expected the Irish singer to 
seek military service in the English 
army! 

Not yet an American citizen when 
America entered the war, he in- 
stantly volunteered for active mili- 
tary duty but was wisely forced to 
accept morale work and fund raising 
for the Red Cross. He raised enor- 
mous sums, received a special cer- 
tificate of thanks from Woodrow 
Wilson, an invitation to sing from 
Marshal Foch, and from France the 
rank of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. But these things could not 
compensate for the wounds that the 
hatred expressed by some of the 
English had left in his heart. Bit- 
ter it is to be reviled by those to 
whom we bring eternal beauty! 
Suffice to say that they could not 
break his spirit; that they taught 
him, who in many ways had been 
as trusting as a child, to stand 
alone; that they forced him to be- 
come, through the pain they caused 
him, an even greater artist. His 
genius, after 1918, surpassed it- 
self more rapidly than it ever had. 
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With the war years, he virtually 
abandoned opera, the concert field 
being more remunerative, more 
suited to his temperament, and 
easier on the voice. It is the Me- 
Cormack of the wonderful concerts 
that America largely remembers. 
No one in the history of music has 
had such a popular success in the 
concert field. Even small commu- 
nities would pack a large hall three 
and four times a season to hear him, 
and in the large cities people would 
flock to as many concerts as he 
cared to give. No other artist of his 
time had such an amazing emo- 
tional control over his audience, 
such power to touch the heart. 

His unprecedented successes in 
concert did not incline John Me- 
Cormack toward artistic compla- 
cency. Rather, he sought continu- 
ally to advance his command of art 
and to elevate the taste of his audi- 
ences. Life itself supplied impetus 
in the form of catastrophe. 

In April, 1922, the singer became 
gravely ill of streptococcal tonsils. 
Hope for him was abandoned on 
Good Friday. Cardinal Hayes (then 
Archbishop) called on him, said the 
prayers for the sick, and gave him 
his blessing and his fragment of 
the True Cross. The late papers 
carried headlines of McCormack’s 
death. 

Probably no one will know fully 
the ordeal he underwent in the 
struggle to recover his vocal powers 
after the ravages of the illness. He 
returned to the musical world with 
a different voice, a voice that en- 
countered far more obstacles to the 
production of beautiful sound than 
the musical public has ever real- 
ized. In some ways, he had to 
learn to sing all over again. Yet he 
surmounted all obstacles with an 
apparent ease that absolutely con- 
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cealed their existence to all but the 
discerning few. To accomplish this 
vocal miracle, he had to become an 
even greater artist than he had been 
before. Though the glorious power, 
the ethereal freedom of his youthful 
voice had departed forever, in its 
place he summoned a measure of 
spiritual understanding which not 
even he had previously attained, 
and such wizardry in the use of his 
more limited resources that his 
musical effects often excelled those 
of his earlier and physically un- 
trammeled years. The true artist, 
he turned severest adversity to the 
glory of art. 

It was but fitting that, as his 
course progressed, he should receive 
the highest honors. In 1923, he was 
granted the freedom of the city of 
Dublin—an honor no other person 
had received within living memory. 
In 1928, he was elevated by the 
Holy Father to the papal peerage, 
with the title of Count, in recogni- 
tion of his twin eminence as artist 
and Catholic; for his generosity, 
charity, and ardent devotion to the 
Faith and the Holy See were equal- 
ly a part of him with his singing, 
and he never hesitated to stand 
forth as an Irish Catholic. 

He made his farewell tour of 
America in 1936-37; of Britain, in 
1938. Some time ago, he was made 
Minister of Fine Arts by the gov- 
ernment of Eire. When World 
War II. began, he offered his serv- 
ices to the Red Cross, and since 
then has toured England as in the 
past. 


The singer’s incredible popular- 
ity with the public, and his ability 
to attract persons not otherwise in- 
terested in concerts, early made 
him a favorite target of the envious 
—so much so that many who should 


have had every reason to rejoice in 
the advent of so rare a glory to their 
race and to humanity have not yet 
come to an understanding of his 
true stature, and have been ready 
to look upon him as a mere enter- 
tainer, on somebody else’s say-so, 
or because he deigned to sing the 
ballads that most appealed to their 
limited tastes. Persons who have 
been willing to hear God-sent genius 
depreciated, slandered, and even re- 
viled should have gone for esti- 
mates of McCormack to artists and 
critics qualified to speak on his 
merits. 

Among the best-informed music 
critics, McCormack is recognized as 
the foremost lyric tenor of his. time, 
a master of phrasing and diction, 
and without equal in Irish songs. 
He is also recognized as having been 
the perfect Don Ottavio for Mo- 
zart’s finest opera Don Giovanni, 
and as the supreme Handel stylist 
for at least this generation. Critics 
have recognized him also as a mas- 
ter of classical lieder and other art 
songs, though here they have some- 
times been confused by his insist- 
ence on singing the words when- 
ever possible in the language of his 
audience, and by the fact that he 
does not sing foreign songs as the 
foreigners do — forgetting that the 
foreigners might prefer to sing them 
as McCormack does, if they could. 

Among the leading artist-musi- 
cians who have expressed them- 
selves on McCormack, his stature is 
even higher than among the critics. 
Caruso and McCormack each con- 
sidered the other the greatest of all 
singers. One morning, McCormack 
greeted Caruso cheerfully, “And 
how is the King of Tenors today?” 
Quick as lightning came Caruso’s 
answer, “Since when have you be- 
come a bass?” When McCormack 
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was hailed as the world’s greatest 
tenor after Caruso’s death, and 
smilingly objected, Caruso’s wife 
confirmed the tribute. No other 
tenor ever had Caruso’s golden 
trumpet tones, ease of power, and 
combination of sweetness with su- 
perhuman power. Yet there were 
things McCormack could do, par- 
ticularly in the way of delicate ef- 
fects, that Caruso could not do, 
hard as he sought to capture the 
secret. And, though Caruso was su- 
perb as an interpreter, it has ap- 
peared to many that McCormack 
was his superior in phrasing and 
refinement of style, in musical in- 
telligence, in spirituality. 

Madame Blanche Marchesi—re- 
markable singer, severe critic, and 
daughter of the teacher of Gluck, 
Melba, Nordica, and other renowned 
artists—is one of those who have 
described McCormack as Caruso’s 
superior in style and phrasing. 
Madame Schumann-Heink, an ar- 
tist of unique attainments who had 
sung with Caruso, McCormack, and 
other superb artists of the Golden 
Age, maintained again and again 
that McCormack was the greatest 
singer of his time. She advised all 
students of singing to attend the 
one motion picture (Song o’ My 
Heart) in which McCormack played 
a leading part, and would refer in 
the highest terms to his production, 
his breath control, the instinctive 
perfection of his tone coloring, his 
ease and spontaneity, and his un- 
rivaled power of telling a story ‘in 
song. Chaliapin, greatest of all 


bassos and of all dramatic singers, 
cared little for tenors but neverthe- 
less spoke of McCormack with 
startled admiration. Emmy Destinn, 
herself considered by many as peer- 
less and the perfect singer, called 
him incomparable. Jean de Reszke, 
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one of the greatest tenors of the past 
century, had McCormack sing for 
his pupils. The now-legendary 
Karl Muck, the greatest orchestral 
conductor of his time, was moved 
to tears by the beauty of McCor- 
mack’s rendering of a Beethoven 
aria, and Muck was noted for his 
impassivity and stern bearing. The 
famous Weingartner, on being com- 
plimented, many years after the 
event, with having conducted the 
most wonderful performance of a 
Mozart opera ever heard by his dis- 
tinguished complimenter, looked 
blankly a moment and then, a light 
breaking over his face, exclaimed, 
“Ah, McCormack!” 

McCormack was thus not a mere 
entertainer or showman with a flair 
for the tastes of the gallery but an 
artist among artists, a _ singer’s 
singer. It meant nothing to Destinn, 
Schumann-Heink, Marchesi, Caru- 
so, Chaliapin, and De Reszke wheth- 
er McCormack was or was not an 
Irishman, was or was not incredi- 
bly popular. This veritably angelic 
choir judged McCormack on one 
thing alone—his stature as a sing- 
ing artist. When such masters ac- 
knowledge a master, who can but 
concur? 


Even so, they did not fully de- 
scribe the essential nature of Mc- 
Cormack’s genius. Being singing 
artists, they judged in terms of at- 
tributes proper to singing artists. 
We must go beyond them for the 
McCormack secret. This secret is 
partly unveiled by the phrase, 
“prophet of song.” 

Those who are not musically so- 
phisticated but yet are musically 
sensitive give us our clues. Time 
after time, such persons have testi- 
fied that McCormack’s singing gave 
them musical experiences of an or- 
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der quite different from those pro- 
vided by any other singer. For 
example, Woodrow Wilson once 
had occasion to say, “I never heard 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ sung, 
Mr. McCormack, as you just sang 
it! And I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart.” Countless oth- 
ers have spoken or written in a 
similar vein regarding performances 
that registered with similar unique 
effect. 

Not being trained to hear in 
terms of phrasing, diction, breath 
control, production, tone color, etc., 
such listeners simply hear the mes- 
sage of the music, simply experi- 
ence the ecstasy of union, albeit 
temporary and partial, with the 
beautiful (which is also the good 
and the true), simply experience 
this ecstasy through the mediation 
of a soul more capable than others 
of conveying the Idea symbolized in 
the music. The difference between 
McCormack and other singers is 
that he concerns himself not mere- 
ly with the trappings of sound that 
enshrine the Idea but, comprehend- 
ing the Idea with unparalleled in- 
tensity, sets it forth in a manner 
equal to his perception. So it is 
that the listener hears not mere 
beauty of sound in itself, not mere- 
ly the intimation or shadow of the 
musical Idea, but the Idea in all its 
blazing glory, its aureole of infini- 
tude, its fragrance of eternity. 

It was given to John McCormack 
that he serve as a vehicle, as a 
prophet of song. The final effect 
of his art is truly ethical. He can 
make a moving thing of the com- 
monplace; nor does one live long 
amid the musical influences he con- 
veys without being purged, without 
being ennobled. As Bishop Curley 
(his boyhood friend) has said, Mc- 
Cormack’s is “a service of the voice 
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—the dedication of soul and heart 
and mind and utterance to a lofty 
purpose.” 

A service of the voice. And what 
was the nature of the server? 

Mrs. McCormack once said, “He 
has three things in life: his family, 
his Catholic faith, and his art. To 
each one his allegiance is complete.” 
Hammerstein, greatest impresario 
in the history of American opera, 
once said, substantially: “McCor- 
mack is not just a tenor. McCor- 
mack is a man.” Regal in his abso- 
lute dominion of music, he made 
short shrift of the whited sepul- 
chers, the impostors, the hypocrites 
of the art. It could not, alas, be 
said of him—as it could of Caruso 
—that he never had a sharp word 
for an associate. He was too hon- 
est to pull punches, too Irish not to 
like them. But he never held a 
grudge. And his heart was always 
as ready to let flow its font of kind- 
ness and charity as his voice was 
to bestow its delights. 

He was very soon conscious of 
the missionary nature of his call- 
ing: “I build my programs in a 
set way and never vary from it. The 
formula is this: First, I give my 
audiences the songs I love. Second, 
I give them songs they ought to 
like, and will like when they hear 
them often enough. Third, I give 
them the folk songs of my native 
land, which I hold to be the most 
beautiful of any music of this kind 
—this is song propaganda. Fourth, 
I give my audiences songs they 
want to hear, for such songs they 
have every right to expect.” 

Furthermore, whatever he sang, 
he sang with his whole being and, 
in so doing, often made things of 
beauty that, in the hands of others, 
became mere trash. This was an- 
other of his powers that upset the 
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pedants and conventionalists who 
would straitjacket the scope of his 
mission. However, as McCormack 
said, “the first duty of any artist to 
his public is to consider its tastes. 
He may cultivate them, if he can, 
but he must do so wisely—so that 
the people may not be made aware 
that they are being educated.” If 
he had given the public nothing it 
liked very much at first hearing, he 
would probably have ended up very 
quickly with no real public, and 
hence with no mission. As it was, 
“after years of endeavor, I have 
succeeded, gradually, in incorporat- 
ing into a program from six to 
eight song compositions of genuine 
musical substance, and I have man- 
aged to hold the attention of each 
audience during the interpretation 
of these ‘better’ songs. . . . Little by 
little, the ‘better’ song has come to 
be comprehended and then thor- 
oughly understood.” So intensely 
did he strive to convey the meaning 
of the song that he usually sang its 
words in the language of his audi- 
ence, even if he had to translate 
them himself. For such unortho- 
doxy, he was of course criticized. 
But, what matter! The artist was 
right. “The song must be sung to 
people in their own tongue, and 
with an enunciation that makes 
every word understood. . . . For 
without conveying the words—every 
word—the heart of the song is not 
there.” 

A service of the voice. He dedi- 
cated his genius to God and coun- 
try, and to the pure expression of 
the affections. His program always 
included—bhesides songs of Ireland 
—at least one hymn or other sacred 
song, and never any material with 
a taint. The love of which he sang, 
whether im ballad or opera, was a 
pure love and a true love—not al- 


ways apt theater, but always some- 
thing far better. Ireland is espe- 
cially his debtor. Bishop Curley 
once declared, under memorable 
circumstances: “Mr. McCormack is 
doing work for Ireland today that 
no other man on earth can do. He 
is convincing a hitherto unbelieving 
world that Irish music is eminently 
fit to take its place among the com- 
positions of the great masters, that 
its soul and expression should re- 
ceive due consideration from all 
true artists, and that its inspiration 
should be a potent factor in the 
musical productions of ages yet un- 
born.” 


Pitifully, pitifully small, com- 
pared with the wealth of great 
music in existence, is the number 
of phonograph recordings that pre- 
serve John McCormack’s artistry; 
and pitifully unrepresentative of 
the versatility of his genius. Many 
of his greatest interpretations have 
never been recorded. Those that 
have been are for the most part no 
longer carried in the Victor Ameri- 
can catalog. In most instances, the 
master plates themselves have been 
destroyed—a crime against art! As 
I write, I am looking at the program 
of a concert given by McCormack at 
Danbury, Conn., some years ago. 
Of the fourteen numbers listed— 
each a gem—just one is represented 
in the current American catalog! 

The Victor English catalog is far 
superior to the American in its cov- 
erage of McCormack, but iit too has 
dropped almost all his early record- 
ings of operatic arias. Just one aria 
from a Mozart opera is carried, 
when there should have been a 
dozen. Just one or two Handel 


items, when there should be half a 
hundred. No Beethoven, little Schu- 
bert, scarcely any Wolf or Brahms. 
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Yet the arias and songs of such com- 
posers are precisely those that Mc- 
Cormack loves best, precisely those 
that most merit his service of the 
voice. Irish national music fares 
somewhat better; but even here the 
number of records in existence is 
but a pittance compared with the 
number that should exist. 

It is our indelible conviction that 
the noblest single contribution any 
person or persons of means could 
make to the cause of music at the 
present day would be to see that 
John McCormack, despite his age, 
should make records of every piece 
of great music, classical and Celtic, 
written for or adapted to the tenor 
voice. The artistic and educational 
value of such a project would be in- 
calculable. What though the voice 
has aged somewhat—the artist was 
never more skilled, and the spirit 
shines more gloriously than ever! 
For notice, the glorious voice is not 
all gone, the artistry is by now inef- 
fable, and the spiritual understand- 
ing has continually progressed with 
the years; and it is this spiritual un- 
derstanding that makes possible his 
service of the voice, that makes him 
a prophet of song. We pray that 
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somehow, sometime soon, posterity 
will yet be endowed, through the 
medium of records, with a rich gar- 
nering of his incomparable inter- 
pretations of the music most merit- 
ing his art, before the heaven-sent 
genius is gathered finally to the 
Source from which his radiance de- 
rives. 

“Art is long, time is fleeting.” 
There shall never be another Mc- 
Cormack, never another in this 
generation to sustain the level to 
which he advanced the art of song, 
never another to convey with such 
clarity and intensity the secret 
movements of the heart, the musi- 
cal symbolizations of eternal ideas. 
He, if no other, reveals to us why 
St. Thomas Aquinas places music 
at the pinnacle of the arts. 

While there is yet time, let hu- 
manity capture for its unborn, in 
truly ample measure, the divine 
revelations which this century’s 
fairest voice can sound lest, like 
fallen angel feathers, its substance 
vanish forever, even as the vision 
of its brilliance is most blinding; 
or, like the Holy Grail, its glow for- 
ever fade, its questors proving un- 
worthy. 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


HIS is a miracle that spring can work alone— 
Bidding a granite ledge bear bud and bloom, 
Finding a fragrance hidden in a stone, 


Moving the ages to give a flower room! 











IMPRESSIONS OF A WAR FACTORY * 


By A Buinp UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 


66 ELL, aren’t you going to con- 
gratulate me?” I asked. 

“Is it a matter for congratula- 
tion?” my friend replied. 

Matter for congratulation, in- 
deed! True I had just been given 
my first regular job—in a war fac- 
tory—after years of unemployment 
following on a career at the Univer- 
sity which had culminated in my 
graduating M.A. with first class 
Honors in English, and carrying off 
the James Eliot prize which is 
awarded for English to the best stu- 
dent of the year. I had then taken 
a Diploma in Education and a good 
teaching qualification — but all to 
no purpose. I am totally blind, and 
blind teachers are no longer re- 
quired. Occasional tutoring, a little 
free-lance journalism, and a good 
deal of depression was all that had 
come my way. Now at last I had 
found work—and I was not elated! 

The job is known as “burr-remov- 
ing,” purely manual, requiring 
little enough skill. Heller’s dark 
green overall seemed a shabby sub- 
stitute for the academic gown. 
From some unsuspected cranny 
within me there arose a fierce flame 
of injured pride. Was this really 
I who so ardently despised snob- 
bery in all its forms? Still, say 
what you please, it’s unjust. Un- 
just indeed! —it is Lent, Christ 
stands before Pilate and is con- 
demned to death—and is the hand- 
maiden above her Lord? 


1 This article is the account of the author’s 
experiences in a British war factory during 
the current year. Names and all identification 
marks have been changed for obvious reasons. 


The first day begins at 8:30, forty- 
two minutes’ grace, for every other 
working day must begin at 7:48. I 
wait, am presented with my over- 
all, which promises to be very hot, 
receive my worker’s pass, am in- 
terviewed once more by the welfare 
adviser; irritation arises within me; 
this is far worse than the dentist’s; 
why this appalling delay? They 
might as well begin the torture. 
We cross the grounds to the factory. 
It looks, someone subsequently told 
me, like an American prison; it 
feels like nothing so inviting, but 
rather like condemnation to the 
galleys. If only I could cut and run! 

Noise of machinery, deafening, 
infernal! How great a hardship 
that is going to be when ears must 
in part deputize for eyes! To con- 
verse with one’s immediate neigh- 
bor is possible, but everything at a 
distance is merged in a confused 
hotchpotch of sound like a railway 
station gone mad. I am introduced 
to Mr. Salterton, the manager of my 
department, and find that he comes 
from my own native town in the 
industrial north of England. He 
has come to Scotland more recent- 
ly than I, and it is consoling to 
learn that our home town has “man- 
aged to absorb the Blitz,” and gone 
on its busy way. I refuse to con- 
cede that I am likely to find the 
work interesting. The supposition 
is simply absurd. Mr. Salterton, 
being sympathetic but not senti- 
mental, pours oil on _ troubled 
waters; if only people would re- 
frain from pretending that all is 
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well or will be the moment the war 
is over one’s temper might get less 
frayed. 

Next I meet Mrs. Taylor, the 
charge-hand at the burring bench, 
who will teach me my job. Chris- 
tian names are the order of the day 
here, a gracious custom, and imme- 
diately she becomes Rosemary to 
me. Anne and Lucy and Flora, 
Gladys and Joan and Cecily become 
my friends in a flash, and work pro- 
ceeds. It is almost distressingly 
simple, but very hard on the hands. 
By lunch time I have been startled 
hy stinging pains resembling an 
electric shock. No good telling me 
to go easy—work is the only relief 
for overwrought nerves and brain. 
The day would seem unending if I 
took an occasional rest. The bench 
vibrates to the rubbing of files on 
steel; the girls come and go, from 
the burring bench to the machines 
and back again. How Rosemary 
fills in their time-sheets on the 
vibrating bench I cannot imagine, 
but she doesn’t complain. Someone 
remarks that I shall raise a corn on 
my hand. I slacken my pace and 
alter my grip on the file. A corn on 
my fingers I certainly cannot afford 
for they too do duty for eyes. 

I have heard a good deal about 
immorality and Communism and 
such things in factories; it does not 
seem to exist in Heller’s. Many of 
these girls, of course, are not regu- 
lar factory hands; they have been 
called up, and taken this work be- 
cause it enables them to remain in 
their homes. It’s a hard enough 
life, working long hours and taking 
your turn on night shift, but they 
are full of a keen sense of humor 
and what I can only describe as a 
natural gentility that touches the 
heart. Conditions are good in this 
factory which is of modern con- 
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struction; but it is galling some- 
times to have to spend half a day 
waiting for work, then a job turns 
up and one must work overtime at 
high pressure till eight in the eve- 
ning or on Saturday afternoon. 
Hard indeed, but it is difficult to see 
how such things could be avoided. 
There is no propaganda patriotism 
of the strutting, flag-wagging type; 
but a quiet concentration on busi- 
ness, and an occasional cheery 
grouse. The spirit, I fancy, is much 
like that of the trenches in the 
"14-718 war. 

Hum of voices in the canteen 
and more introductions. The food 
is good and wholesome though the 
sweet does taste, as Anne puts it, 
“like a shampoo smells”; there are 
no disastrous consequences, and tea 
and a cigarette obliterate the pal- 
ate’s uncomfortable reminiscence. 
We walk in the factory grounds, 
sunlit and fresh—funny, but I had 
not realized that it is a sunny day! 
Every breath of fresh air becomes 
precious beyond belief. In the 
cloakroom, where we foregather, 
having “clocked in” for the after- 
noon, my story slips out. “God 
gave you those gifts,” says Lucy, 
“and you should be allowed to use 
them.” Then, after weeks of de- 
pression, my heart was lifted up. 
For God is faithful, and, having 
richly bestowed, will not deny for- 
ever the use of His gifts in His 
service. What a fool I have been 
to despair! 

In the afternoon Anne, seated at 
work by my side, speaks of books, 
and reading the life of Marie Curie 
and again my heart leaped up! I 
tell her of the book I am reading, on 
Poland, by Mr. Bernard Newman, 
and of Dante’s Inferno which I am 
studying in Italian with the aid of 
an English translation; as a prepa- 
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ration for the life I am entering she 
voted it very good, and I try to re- 
member for her what Dante says of 
Fortune. There is certainly noth- 
ing like manual work for clearing 
the brain. I admire the wisdom of 
St. Benedict who was the first to 
recognize its value in education. 
By the end of the day one thing 
stands out clearer in my mind than 
ever before: what seems to us but 
baffling frustration is simply a fur- 
ther stage in the training which In- 
finite Wisdom ordains. 

So life at the factory goes on. 
The heat in the morning is stifling. 
The night shift is coming off work 
and the black-outs have just been 
taken down. As the day wears on 
it will become rather more endura- 
ble. Rosemary is there to greet me; 
she is always early, but Maureen 
and Ihave torun. We used to meet 
at the convent Mass in more leisured 
days; now we start out at seven, 
and manage to hear part of Mass at 
a church on our way to work. Then 
off to my job at the bench, amid the 
incessant buzz of machines. Yes- 
terday I happened to mention that 
my chair was too high; Rosemary 
has substituted another, and is 
pleased when I remark the change. 
We speak of her family, her little 
dog, and the outsize dinner her 
sailor brother-in-law cooked the 
other day. Rosemary is shrewd and 
gentle; life has dealt her sorrows 
that have taught her a maturity of 
thought and action beyond her years. 
She has a quick mind and is very 
efficient at her work, but patient in 
teaching. Before coming to Heller’s 
she did more highly skilled work 
which she greatly preferred; then 
she was given eight weeks’ training 
of which she has made no use; this 
she naturally finds annoying. Yet 
she does her work cheerfully and 
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well, though it involves the almost 
impossible task of writing up time- 
sheets on the wildly vibrating 
bench. 

The girl sitting next to me is mar- 
ried. I ask whether she has any 
children. No, her husband has left 
her; she doesn’t know where he is. 
There is no bitterness or self-com- 
miseration; just a bald statement 
of fact, and a few days later she 
happens to mention how fond she is 
of children. This is the serious sub- 
ject which I have most frequently 
heard discussed at the _ bench. 
There is frankly expressed disap- 
proval for one girl who is going with 
a married man. Joan’s sister, aged 
eighteen, has married a Polish sol- 
dier; Joan turns up next day with 
what looks like an outsize in lunch 
packets, but proves to be wedding 
cake of which we must all take our 
share. It tastes very good. Every- 
one sends congratulations. When 
Joan has gone, however, the serious 
aspect of the problem is discussed. 
Of course everyone hopes it will 
turn out well—there is no question 
of idle gossip—but as a general rule 
precipitate marriages, often of the 
very young, and sometimes between 
different races and nations, are be- 
coming alarmingly common, and 
what will be the result? The im- 
pression I get is that more than any- 
thing else these women want to see 
the family life established on a solid 
foundation. They are inclined to 
be skeptical about the plans of the 
politicians who promise “the King- 
dom of Heaven” after the war. 
They know too much of the world. 

But the talk is not always so seri- 
ous. There are things I must learn 
besides the technique of the work 
—for instance not to jump as if Pd 
been shot when the bell rings after 
morning or afternoon break; it’s 
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bad form to hurry, and besides 
you'll tread on your neighbor’s 
heels. One rises leisurely, delivers 
one’s mug up at the barrier, and 
joms the slow procession down 
what Anne calls “Pipe Alley” be- 
cause it carries the heating appa- 
ratus. A wit has named this proces- 
sion Tottenham’s (the manager’s) 
funeral march. “But wouldn’t you 
go faster than this on that occa- 
sion?” I ask. She concedes that 
she probably would. Not that I 
know the manager; no doubt he’s 
quite inoffensive; none the less I 
feel I should all but run. “Will you 
walk a little faster said the whiting 
to the snail,” I sing softly to Anne 
who laughs. But once we are back 
at the bench work proceeds with a 
right good will. I have brought a 
braille magazine which I read in the 
few minutes before the break after 
I have washed my hands. The girls 
go in rotation to wash, and having 
washed one must not continue to 
work, for the job is a very dirty.one, 
so I get snatches of reading to 
lighten labor. I begin in these few 
minutes also to make braille alpha- 
bets for my friends at the bench. 
They are interested and attentive, 
and soon get the hang of braille; 
the little cards bearing the alpha- 
bet and their name they carry off 
proudly in their bats. When Miss 
Martin comes round she asks to be 
shown the magazine and, seeing 
one day that I have come without 
it and am enduring a spell of 
“waiting time,” she gives me per- 
mission to bring a book and read 
during such times. So one morn- 
ing I get through two cantos of the 
Inferno, though it is a little difficult 
to keep one’s mind on the Italian 
with the machinery drumming in 
one’s ears. When I am asked what 
I am reading, I confess a little 
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shamefacedly, feeling that my com- 
panions hoped to be told a story of 
adventure or high romance. But 
they are interested. I have reached, 
I tell them, the place where the 
angry people are punished. Rose- 
mary considers this appropriate; 
she is, she says, very angry: “men 
have no common sense.” 

I make a slight slip with the 
file, and a tiny cut results. This is 
a common occurrence, and makes 
a pleasant diversion since all cuts 
must be covered on account of the 
dirt. Rosemary escorts me to the 
first-aid room which is cool and 
fresh, and quiet—oh, what a relief 
this cessation of noise! To come to 
this room is accounted a treat. It 
is always pleasant to meet people 
who have a vocation for their work, 
and of these the nurse is one. She 
has always some interesting sub- 
ject for conversation as she binds 
up a cut, and her voice is as sooth- 
ing as her fingers are gentle. But 
we can’t stay here all day. 

Little acts of kindness are multi- 
plied. Mr. Salterton suggests that 
a lighter touch with the file might 
serve as well and spare my hands. 
I try it, but the effort is fruitless. 
I consult Rosemary. For this sort 
of steel it’s no use at least with 
wartime files; “he ought to try it 
himself, men have no common 
sense!” “Never mind, Rosemary! 
next time I see him Ill ask whether 
these things are for this war or the 
next and he’ll understand.” I nurse 
my protesting fingers. 


“By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way 
comes,” 


Now I understand what Shake- 
speare meant by that, though I 
don’t think he ever did this job. 
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“Perhaps I too am a witch; what 
will you all say if one day I fly off 
on a broomstick?” 

“Oh, we'll come too, Elizabeth!” 

I can hear someone asking ques- 
tions in the House of Commons 
about so irregular a proceeding be- 
ing allowed in a war factory. 

Mrs. Turner sends up a caramel, 
and Rosemary divides her orange 
and gives a portion to me. Mr. Tan- 
ner, the foreman, says that I must 
not work overtime, a welcome re- 
lease. I am doing enough work al- 
ready, he says, and should have a 
better job. 

“Now, Rosemary, he’s got some 
common sense.” 

“I always said he had.” 

Lucy leans over the bench to tell 
me that Miss Martin has come 
in. With her usual thoughtfulness 
Lucy has realized that owing to the 
noise of the machinery I cannot 
hear Miss Martin’s approach, and 
she does not want me to be taken 
by surprise. 

Lucy refuses to be worried or 
flustered, but goes steadily on with 
her work. At the canteen she is 
nearly always last in the queue, be- 
cause she refuses to push; but 
whenever there is a service to be 
rendered, Lucy is always there, and 
somehow she manages to make you 
feel that it is you who nave con- 
ferred a favor. Her job is inspec- 
tion, and she never fails to con- 
gratulate you when your work is 
good. She has a fund of amus- 
ing stories about Gale, her beloved 
collie. 

This afternoon everyone is busy 
—scarcely time to talk. Some 
things are wanted in a hurry; the 
foreman flurries around. Anne is 
“floating around,” as she puts it, 
“like a frantic fairy,” her rich Cum- 
berland accent goes ringing in my 
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ears, that sturdy English accent 
that echoes the keen humor and 
strong good sense she brought from 
her childhood’s home more than 
twenty years ago. Until last sum- 
mer she “did nothing” she tells me, 
which means that she simply kept 
house. She smiles with pleasure 
when I counter, “So that’s what you 
call doing nothing!” My hands 
work busily on without the con- 
scious co-operation of my head 
which is filled with far other mat- 
ters. 

Anne has transformed the fac- 
tory; the humming machinery be- 
comes the clatter of trains; the 
wheels. go thudding in my brain— 
Carlisle, Penrith—now for the pull 
up Shap! It is evening, a few days 
before Christmas. My first term 
at the University has come to its 
end, and I am going home. This 
afternoon I sat an exam before 
catching the evening train; there 
were hot muffins for tea, and I am 
feeling drowsy and warm, and rich- 
ly content. I have the carriage all 
to myself. Now for the time-hon- 
ored ritual as the engine puffs and 
pants and we pull up Shap. Down 
comes the window, out goes my 
head—but not too far now that I’m 
grown up and supposed to have 
sense. It’s snowing! the flakes are 
driven sharply against my face; 
lungs full of the sharp fragrance of 
Cumberland air, cheeks stinging, I 
begin to sing, softly at first, then 
louder—no one can hear—carols to 
match the season, though in those 
days I had little enough belief. 

Then here I am, back in the fac- 
tory, filing away for my life—for 
the hills and valleys of Britain that 
have held themselves inviolate since 
the Norman William came. I don’t 


care for propaganda, and our coun- 
try isn’t the garden of Eden before 
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the fall, but I love the fine strong 
humorous independence of Anne 
and her kind. I pray then for the 
land that gave me birth, that she 
may retain her freedom from tyr- 
anny at home or abroad, for the 
gallant men who will use the weap- 
ons we fashion, for the Holy Father, 
and the preservation of Rome—and 
for my fellow workers, for the 
fields are white to the harvest. 
Twelve minutes to twelve on Sat- 
urday, and hungrily home for lunch 
with a whole precious week-end be- 


“THE WORD OF THE LORD WAS MADE UNTO JOHN” 
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fore us! The larks are singing high 
overhead as Maureen and I go 
swinging down the road—too long 
to wait for the bus, but half way 
home we scramble into a. tram— 
then off at the convent gates. We 
turn from the ceaseless throb of the 
factory to the busy silence of 
prayer, and find that the two are 
one. Today there is Forty Hours, 
and in the silent chapel awaits us a 
blessed repose, for here earth’s 
labors and sufferings meet and 
merge in the glory of Heaven. 


“THE WORD OF THE LORD WAS MADE UNTO JOHN” 


—St. Luke iii. 2. 


By ELIZABETH Hart, r.c. 


AY, does it echo now in Paradise, 
That word that woke thee from thy hermit bed, 

A vibrant word, like bees about thy head 
Or Jordan dropping south with watery cries?— 
Or seemed it Zachary’s prophet song again: 
“Thou, child, shalt bid make way for the Most High”? 
Or did Isaias call: “A voice shall cry 
From out the desert, ‘Make rough places plain’ ”? 


O dare we listen to that word above 

All wonder: John, I send thee to baptize, 
And thou shalt see My Spirit as a dove 
Descending on the Lamb of sacrifice?— 
And dare we ponder how thy heart beat fast 


That thou shouldst hail the Orient at last? 





THE RELIGIOUS VERSE 
By A. J. 


a late Joseph Campbell was 
the inheritor of the ancient 
Irish traditions of religious verse 
although Katharine Tynan Hinkson 
is frequently considered the only 
writer of religious verse produced 
by the Revival movement. Unques- 
tionably some of her religious verse 
is exceptionally beautiful. All of 
it is devotional, simple, earnest. 
None of it is in what Thomas Mac- 
Donagh in Literature in Ireland 
calls the “Irish mode.” In a word, 
it is undistinguishable from the 
verse of any poet writing in Eng- 
lish. 

On the other hand, Joseph Camp- 
bell’s religious poetry, no less than 
his other verse, could have sprung 
only from the soil of Ireland. In 
both language and structure it is 
simple, but underlying the surface 
simplicity is a profundity of thought 
which makes comparison with Fa- 
ther Tabb seem natural. It has 
freshness and originality and the 
urgency and lift characteristic of 
early religious verse. Yet Joseph 
Campbell is not known as a re- 
ligious poet. 

Born and brought up in Belfast, 
his work retains the flavor of Ulster, 
as the stamp of the northern prov- 
ince remained on the man despite 
long residence in Dublin and New 
York. His first published work in 
1904 was a collection of traditional 
Ulster melodies, Songs of Uladh, the 
music for which had been taken 
down from the lips of traditional 
singers of Donegal. To these melo- 
dies Joseph Campbell arranged Eng- 
lish words, preserving the spirit and 
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traditions of the people. In the fol- 
lowing decade he published five 
slight volumes of verse which clear- 
ly show the twin sources of his in- 
spiration, the soil of Ulster and its 
people, the Faith of Ireland and its 
traditions. 

The period from 1914 to 1924 
gave little opportunity for “emo- 
tion recollected in_ tranquillity.” 
There was little tranquillity in Ire- 
land. Thomas MacDonagh had writ- 
ten in Literature in Ireland, “It is 
well too that . . . the cause which 
has been the great theme of our 
poetry may any day call the poets 
to give their lives in the old serv- 
ice,” and almost immediately was 
called with his comrades to give his 
life. There were other brave men 
to take their places. The poets be- 
came workers as MacDonagh had 
predicted. Joseph Campbell heard 
the call, too, and laid pen aside to 
serve the old cause in Ireland, in 
England and in America. 

He came to this country in 1925 
and for the next fifteen years lec- 
tured on Irish literature principally 
at Fordham University where he 
introduced American college stu- 
dents for the first time to the liv- 
ing cultural tradition of Ireland ex- 
tending back without break almost 
to the dawn of history. The few 
American universities which hith- 
erto had devoted any time to Irish 
literature concerned themselves only 
with the pagan period and the 
paganism of the Revival. 

In 1940 Joseph Campbell returned 
to Ireland and to the Muse he had 
deserted at the call of the mother- 
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land. There among the beautiful 
Wicklow hills death found him in 
the summer of 1944. We can only 
regret that the exigencies of the 
times in which he lived prevented 
him from giving us more of the ex- 
quisite religious verse found in The 
Gilly of Christ and elsewhere. 

This little book contains only fif- 
teen short poems, but each has a 
jewel-like beauty and perfection 
that make the volumie one of the 
choicest contributions to religious 
poetry of modern times. An idea 
of Campbell’s approach may be 
gained from his statement that “art 
is concerned little with dogma, but 
much with the verities that are mys- 
teries.” It has been said, both in 
commendation and condemnation, 
that he treated religion as folklore. 
Rather he clothes the mysteries of 
the Faith in the simple words of 
common speech, the only vehicle we 
have for the exchange of thought. 
In doing so he followed the exam- 
ple of the Master who spoke of such 
common things as the sower who 
went out te sow his seed, the guest 
who “bought a yoke of oxen,” the 
fig tree, the mustard seed—all com- 
mon things having a definite mean- 
ing for those who heard. 

Joseph Campbell picked up the 
traditions of the people and wove 
them into his verse. His words 
sometimes fall strangely on our 
ears—gilly, eric, walking-man—but 
they are the words of the people he 
knew, the literal translations of the 
Gaelic speech of their forefathers. 
He heard the bean tighe comfort the 
sorrowing with the certain faith, 
“God’s help is nearer than the 
door,” and realized the profundity 
of the thought. He talked with 
men who in the old tragic days had 
been forced to take to the roads 
with their families, victims of for- 
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eign tyranny and injustice, and un- 
derstood why the Irish people think 
of St. Joseph as a “man of the 
roads,” of our Blessed Lord as @ 
“walking-man.” It was easy for 
them, so long the victims of a cruel 
economic system, to see that “every 
shuiler is Christ,” translating His 
words into terms familiar in their 
every day lives, as did His hearers 
when He walked the hills of Judea. 

Joseph Campbell was familiar 
with the religious thought of the 
people not as an outsider who sees 
it as quaint peasant folklore, but as 
one who understood the depths of 
meaning underlying the homely ex- 
pressions. He understood, too, out 
of what an abyss of sorrow and suf- 
fering these expressions had been 
drawn. This understanding, this 
oneness with the people, impreg- 
nates his verse, vivid with color and 
pulsating with life and movement 
as did the earliest religious poems. 


“I follow a star 
Burning deep in the blue, 
A sign in the hills 
Lit for me and for you,” 


the opening poem in the little vol- 
ume, The Gilly of Christ published 
in 1907, is simplicity itself in ex- 
pression and alive with the old 
eagerness, up- reaching, straining 
toward a goal. The title of the vol- 
ume needed no explanation in Ire- 
land though it may be obscure to 
some American readers. Giolla (an- 
glicized gilly) is an Irish word, the 
root of many Irish names such as 
Gilchrist, Gilbride, Gildea, Gillis, or 
Gillies, and signifies broadly servant 
or guide. Thus the first Gilchrist 
was the “servant of Christ,” the 
first Gilbride, the “servant of St. 
Brighid,” the first Gildea “the serv- 
ant of God,” the first Gillis “the 
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servant of Jesus.” It was a title of 
honor for distinguished service to 
religion much as is “Knight of St. 
Gregory” with which we are fa- 
miliar. Understanding this the 
poems in the little volume take on 
new significance, and we realize the 
beauty and mysticism in lines like, 


“I am the gilly of Christ, 
The mate of Mary’s Son. 
I run the roads at seeding time 
And when the harvest’s done.” 


The poems give a sense of inti- 
macy with “the people of heaven,” 
to quote the words of St. Brighid, 
of eagerness and of joyousness, as 
in “As I Came Over the Grey, Grey 
Hills.” Campbell makes frequent 
use of the device “reiteration and 
return” greatly favored by the 
ancients to heighten their effects 
and to give intensity. 


“Where and where does the gilly 
lead? 

And where is the white Christ 
faring? 

They’ve travelled the four grey 
sounds of Orc 

And the four grey seas of Eirnn.” 


That the poet places Christ in 
Ireland may seem like folklore to 
the unbeliever, but it is fundamen- 
tal Christian doctrine. The young- 
est Catholic child can answer the 
question, “Where is God?” with 
“God is everywhere” and can go 
on with the explanation that “Jesus 
Christ is God and the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity.” To the 
Catholic trained mind, therefore, 
there is nothing incongruous in the 
poet’s fancy. The concluding stanza 
of this little poem almost could be 
a summary of “The Hound of 
Heaven” : 


“But Christ and the gilly will fol- 
low on 
Till the ring in the east is showing 
And the tawny corn is red on the 
hills 
And the golden light is glowing.” 


No volume of religious verse, 
however slight, can fail to include 
at least one poem inspired by the 
mystery of the Incarnation. “By a 
Wondrous Mystery,” an exquisite 
lyric sparkling with strange meta- 
phors, is the Nativity poem of the 
little collection. It opens, 


“By a wondrous mystery 
Christ of Mary’s fair body 
Upon a middle winter’s morn, 
Between the tides of night and day, 
In Ara’s holy isle was born.” 


The closing stanza is heavy with 
meaning, 


“The druid dropped his ogham 

wand 

And said, ‘Another day’s at hand, 

A newer dawn is in the sky: 

I put my withered sapling by, 

The druid Christ has taken breath 

To sing the runes of life and 
death.’ ” 


“Cast your bread upon the wa- 
ters and: it will return an hundred 
fold,” is an admonition familiar to 
Christian ears. The Irish have a 
different way of expressing this 
thought, but the thought remains. 
Joseph Campbell has given it to us 
in the Irish way in “I Met A Walk- 
ing Man,” and again in “Every 
Shuiler is Christ.” 


“IT met a walking-man; 

His head was old and grey. 
I gave him what I had 

To crutch him on his way. 
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The Man was Mary’s Son, I'll 
swear; 
A glory trembled in his hair!” 


In the first four lines we feel the 
weariness of the poor man with 


Yet I say unto you, 

That Oilioll in all his glory 

Was not arrayed like one of 
these.’ ” 


“Dead Oak Leaves” might be en- 


little to spare meeting one poorer titled “A Morning Prayer” and com- 
than himself and saddened to think panion the poet’s “A Night Prayer,” 


how little help he can give, but the 
glory of giving bursts forth sudden- 
ly in the two concluding lines of the 
stanza and the lift characteristic of 
Irish religious verse is in the entire 
concluding stanza, 


“And since that blessed day 

I’ve never known the pinch: 

I plough a broad townland, 

And dig a river inch; 

And on my hearth the fire is bright 
For all that walk by day or night.” 
This is not folklore. It is sound 
religion. 

Better known than the above is 
“Every Shuiler is Christ,” the Irish 
interpretation of “a cup of cold. wa- 
ter given in My Name,” 


“Every shuiler is Christ 
Then be not hard or cold; 
The bit that goes for Christ 
Will come a hundredfold.” 


More charming in thought and exe- 
cution is the little known “Christ 
Wandering with the Twelve,” 


“Christ wandering with the Twelve 
One day in the fields 

Under the hill of Barra by the sea, 
Said to them: 

‘Why take ye thought for raiment? 
Consider the wind flowers 

How they grow, 

Swaying, swaying in the grass: 
They toil not, neither do they spin 
Nor weave fine clothes to cover 

them. 


“Dead oak leaves everywhere 
Under my feet, 
Filling the forest air 
With odours sweet. 


“Acorns three, four and five 
Falling apace. 
Thank God I am alive 
This day of grace!” 


“A Night Prayer” has the urgency 
of the ancient poet’s plea to the 
Archangel Michael. Swift, direct. 
importunate it demands, 


“Pray for me, Seachnal, 
Pray for me, Mel: 

Save me from sin 

And the cold stone of hell! 


“Brighid and Ita 
And Eithne the Red, 
Spread out your mantles 
And cover my bed! 


“For rann and gospel 
Have gone from my mind, 
And devils are walking 
Abroad in the wind.” 


The prayer is no less effective be- 
cause the holy ones upon whom the 
poet calls for help bear the un- 
familiar names of the saints of the 
Irish calendar. 

Religious minds today are deeply 
concerned with the growing disre- 
gard for man as a human being and 
the tendency to look upon him as 
simply a cog in the wheels of State. 
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Christianity teaches that Christ 
came to redeem not the State but 
man, hence it is man the work of 
God not the State, the creation of 
human hands and mind, that is 
important to God. This Christian 
concept of man is expressed in 
“The Silence of Unlaboured Fields,” 
a poem as simple and direct as 
anything our own Father Tabb 
wrote: 


“The silence of unlaboured fields 
Lies like a judgment on the air; 
A human voice is never heard; 
The sighing grass is everywhere— 
The sighing grass, the shadowed 

sky, 
The cattle crying wearily! 


“Where are the lowland people 
gone? 

Where are the sun-dark faces 
now? 

The love that kept the quiet 
hearth, 

The strength that held the speed- 
ing plough? 

Grasslands and lowing herds are 
good, 

But better human flesh and blood!” 


The desolation of the silent, un- 
labored fields had gone from the 
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land to which Joseph Campbell re- 
turned a few years ago. He found 
the herds of the stranger replaced 
by the people whose Faith he had 
sung. After far wandering the 
“Mountainy Singer” returned to be 
folded in his own warm hills and 
to find the peace strange places had 
denied. It is regrettable that Jo- 
seph Campbell did not leave more 
of this exquisite religious poetry, 
but slight though its volume is, it 
establishes him as the outstanding 
writer of religious verse of our time, 
and we can take leave of him in his 
own words: 


“When rooks fly homeward 
And shadows fall, 
When roses fold 
On the hay-yard wall, 
When blind moths flutter 
By door and tree 
Then comes the quiet 
Of Christ to me. 


“When stars look out 
On the Children’s Path 
And the grey mists gather 
On cairn and rath, 
When night is one 
With the brooding sea, 
Then comes the quiet 
Of Christ to me.” 

















GOD’S ARTIST 


By MorTHER St. JEROME 


ATURE, God’s artist, tired of browns and grays 
and somber shortened days, 

out of delight 
e’en with the sparkle of the winter white, 
renews her palette, dreaming unborn flowers, 
and in the lengthening hours 
flushes with verdant hope the burgeoning woods, 
touches the swelling buds 
with mauve and pink and amber; deftly spreads 
her gradient reds; 
lavish of beauty’s premises, 
creates the vernal yearning of the Spring, 
teaches the nesting warbler how to sing; 
carpets the meadows with pale primroses, 
till the contagion runs 
down the clipped hedgerows, vesting for the Summer. 
The furnace of the suns 
burns in the tints, till Autumn, merry mummer, 
snatches the brushes from her slackening hand, 
dabbles the mingled colors on the land, 
emptying, all at once, upon earth’s floor 
her hoarded store, 
where Winter’s busy besom sweeps away 
the gorgeous disarray. 
Then patiently, she spreads again 
her ancient art, o’er hill and wood and plain. 


The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Tae Wortp AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE ART CRAFTS OF IRELAND 


T has often been said that the 
average Irishman is an individ- 
ualist with a stronge urge toward 
expressing his individuality. That 
is undoubtedly the reason why mass 


production has aroused only a lim- 
ited enthusiasm in the Irish and why 
craft work has retained its popu- 
larity down to the present day. In 
the art crafts the worker has an 
opportunity to express his person- 
ality; and while expressing his 
personality, he works joyously, re- 
minding us of William Morris’s 
statement that art is the expression 
of man’s joy in his work. So the 
art crafts have always held an im- 
portant place in the occupational 
life of Ireland. 

That the skill to be found in Ire- 
land in the artistic crafts is not a 
foreign inlay is satisfactorily proved 
by the native artistic achievements 
in book illumination and metal 
work as early as the eighth century. 
To foster these and other native 
skills the Royal Dublin Society was 
organized in 1731. From 1743 on 
we find the Society offering awards 
for superior work done in the mak- 


ing of lace, embroidery, tapestry, 
carpets, enamels, and in other ar- 
tistic crafts. Before the end of the 
eighteenth century the glass of 
Waterford had attained such fame 
that we may read in the Dublin 
Chronicle of August 21, 1788, that 
“a very curious service of glass has 
been sent over from Waterford to 
Milford for their Majesties’ use, and 
by their orders forwarded to Chel- 
tenham, where it has been much 
admired and does great credit to 
the manufacture of this country.” 
Equally famous was the silverware 
of Ireland, while the making of lace 
from gold and silver thread had 
also become so important an in- 
dustry by 1778 that the Irish Par- 
liament to protect it passed an act 
prohibiting altogether the importa- 
tion of gold and silver laces. 
When projects for the improve- 
ment of the welfare of certain sec- 
tions were undertaken by such 
agencies as the Congested Districts 
Board in 1893 and more recently 
the Gaeltacht Services Division of 
the Department of Lands, the native 
Irish taste for the crafts was uti- 
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THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


lized in establishing crochet, em- 
broidery, lace, and other industries. 

Today Ireland, cut off from out- 
side influences and thrown upon 
her own resources, turns more of 
her energies into her native crafts 
and finds a wholesome happiness 
in self-expression through work. 

In a thatched-roof cottage in Gal- 
way or Donegal, a weaver, seated 
serenely at his loom, whistles a 
happy Gaelic tune as he sees grow- 
ing the roll of soft woolen tweed 
that later will appear in a suit or a 
coat stylized by Schiaparelli or 
Molyneux. In the purple shadow 
of Croagh Patrick another cottager 
weaves into a rug the soft colors of 
the misty West. The textiles that 


catch with their rich tones the mel- 
low sunlight that filters through the 
vale of Avoca will soon reflect the 
glittering splendor of some drawing 
room, which they will have been 


used to decorate. 

The furniture in that luxurious 
home was probably designed by the 
late James Hicks of Dublin, whose 
work technically could match that 
of Sheraton, who, by the way, was 
descended from the Irish Sheridan 
family. If the home is decorated 
according to a more modern de- 
sign, the designer of the furniture 
was probably Pilkington or Hone. 
The silverware, still following the 
eighteenth century tradition is, you 
may assume, from the Wests of 
Grafton Street. The excellent fire- 
irons, screens, lamps, and other 
electric light fittings of the house, 
no doubt, came from the shop of 
Breen, the blacksmith of Leixlip in 
County Kildare. 

That the influence of the Irish 
Renaissance movement is touching 
all Irish activity is seen in the Dun 
Emer Guild in Dublin, where the 
handwoven carpets, tapestries, and 
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embroideries made under the direc- 
tion of Miss Kathleen McCormick 
and Miss Evelyn Gleeson, are de- 
signed with the old Gaelic motifs. 

Also affected by the Renaissance 
movement has been the stained 
glass work of Ireland, which is the 
best done in Europe since the early 
part of the present century. This 
work is produced in the Harry 
Clarke studio and Miss Purser’s An 
Tur Gloine. Up to the beginning of 
this century only the mass-pro- 
duced stained glass windows from 
Munich and Birmingham were to 
be seen in the churches of Ireland. 
Today the soft lighting of the newer 
churches comes through jeweled- 
colored windows of native design 
and native craftsmanship. This 
change was brought about by Miss 
Purser, Miss Geddes, Michael Healy, 
Hubert McGoldrick, and Harry 
Clarke, who attained standards of 
excellence never before reached in 
Ireland. The Tower of Glass, which 
is a co-operative enterprise in that 
the artists work in the same build- 
ing, for the upkeep of which each 
pays his share, nevertheless pre- 
serves the individuality of the ar- 
tist in his work. Each executes his 
own orders according to his per- 
sonal artistic concept. High indi- 
viduality as well as an exceptional 
sense of design and color marked 
the work of Harry Clarke. In the 
Honan Hostel Chapel in Cork can 
be found some of the best work pro- 
duced by the Clarke studio. An- 
other artistic activity of these stu- 
dios has been the production of 
Stations of the Cross in opus sectile. 

Still another branch of ecclesias- 
tical art in which marked progress 
has been made of later years is the 
designing of altars. The best altars 
in Irish churches at the present 
time are those designed by such ar- 
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tists as William Scott and Albert 
Power. Many of these are of Irish 
marble. 

The names of women figure con- 
spicuously in Ireland’s artistic re- 
vival. For example, the most dis- 
tinguished name in the art of metal 
work has been that of Miss Mia 
Cranwell, whose work is marked by 
unusual vigor and originality in de- 
sign. Her best productions have 
probably been the massive silver 
sanctuary lamp and the monstrance 
executed for St. Patrick’s Church in 
San Francisco and the casket pre- 
sented to Seanad Eirann by the his- 
torian, Mr. John Green. Mentioned 
also in connection with the best 
metal work designed in Ireland 
should be the names of the late Pro- 
fessor William Scott and Oswald 
Reeves. 

One of the most popular centers 
of craftsmanship is the Cluana Stu- 
dio in Dawson Street, Dublin, which 
is noted for its beautiful handmade 
jewelry, its hand-carved wooden 
utensils, its basket work, etc. An- 
other association of craftsmen is 
the Avoca Hand- Weavers, who 
make rugs, blankets, scarves, and 
tweeds. The weavers work in an 
old water mill, in which the card- 
ing and the spinning are done on 
primitive machinery. All the weav- 
ing is done by hand. The popu- 
larity of the material is in large 
part due to the variety of beautiful 
colors found in it, which is the re- 
sult of constant experimenting in 
dyeing. ; 

In the more remote sections 0 
Donegal, Galway, Mayo, and Kerry 
are produced homespuns. Through 
the open half-doors of the white- 
washed cottages in these areas one 
can see the women busy at the work 
of spinning the yarn and coloring 
it. It is common to find in these 
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homes the picture of St. Bridget, 
for it is she who is the patron of 
spinners. The yarn, richly colored 
in the dyes made of lichens, moss, 
heather, and roots, is taken to the 
local weaver, who uses his own in- 
dividual patterns in weaving the 
material, which has a distinctive 
beauty. In these sections hand- 
knitting is also done from the yarn 
spun in the home. Sweaters, 
scarves, gloves, socks, and ties of 
beautiful and original patterns are 
made for sale. 

At the beginning of this century 
Ireland was noted for its lace, espe- 
cially Carrickmacross and Limerick 
lace. The change in style has since 
limited the practicing of this craft, 
but in Dublin and certain provin- 
cial centers there may be found 
guilds and studios of craftsmen 
whose specialty is lace and em- 
broidery. Instruction in these crafts 
is given to the people in the Gael- 
tacht districts by teachers specially 
trained at the National College of 
Art in Dublin. Needlepoint lace is 
still made in the convents in New 
Ross and Youghal, while the women 
in the cottages of Donegal work at 
the beautiful floral embroidery, 
called “sprigging,” which never 
loses favor. 

A form of handcraft that grew 
out of and is associated with the 
Literary Revival is printing by a 
hand-press, which is done in the 
Cuala Press. This enterprise was 
started by the Misses Yeats, sisters 
of the poet and the painter. The 
beautifully printed books that come 
from this press are items on every 
collector’s list. In great demand, 


too, especially in the Christmas sea- 
son, are the cards of Irish design 
printed there. 

The potter’s craft has never been 
fully developed in Ireland. Recent- 
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ly, however, more interest has been 
shown in this craft. The makers of 
Belleek ware and Carrigaline pot- 
tery, which have had a whirl on the 
wheel of fashion, are ensuring for 
them a lasting popularity by focus- 
ing more attention on appropriate 
and artistic design. They are try- 
ing to meet the demand for some- 
thing that is distinctively but not 
sentimentally Irish. 

Virtually all the artists engaged 
in these various crafts have found 


A BUILDER 


HE man who fifty-six years ago 

was sent to replace Father 
Damien, the leper priest and mar- 
tyr of Molokai, is Father Valentin 
H. Franckx, now eighty-two years 
old and the dean of the Hawaiian 
clergy. He is more than just the 
oldest priest in the Islands, he is a 
builder of Hawaii! 

In the summer of 1889 Europe 
learned of the death of Father 
Damien in the leper settlement on 
Molokai, April 15, 1888. His supe- 
riors, who were also the superiors 
of Father Valentin, then a young 
priest teaching in a Catholic school 
in France, decided to send someone 
to replace the famous Damien. At 
the same time the French learned 
that Father Valentin was not a 
French citizen, but a Belgian; thus 
he could not remain in France. 
There was the opening at Molokai 
and the twenty-six-year-old Belgian 
priest was given the assignment. 

Now, fifty-six years later, the tall, 
slightly stooped, silver-haired octo- 
genarian is officially retired but still 
serves as chaplain of Honolulu’s St. 
Francis Hospital. He looks back 
on a career that brought him in 
contact with royalty and prison con- 
victs, and carried him through a 
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their inspiration in the ancient Cel- 
tic art, taking their motifs from 
the Irish Romanesque and earlier 
styles. In so developing her art 
crafts along the lines of native 
tradition, Ireland is following the 
policy of cultural self-reliance ad- 
vocated over fifty years ago by the 
man now her president, who has 
always remained true to the belief 
that while her culture lives on, a 
nation will endure. 
REGINA MADDEN. 


OF HAWAII 


revolution and a world war. In ad- 
dition, he achieved the honor of be- 
ing the best known clergyman in a 
United States territory. At eighty- 
two and still busy, he dislikes being 
cautioned for being too active for 
his years. “I’ve always been active,” 
he says, “that’s my secret for living 
past eighty.” 

On his arrival in Honolulu, Au- 
gust 3, 1889, he learned that the 
Vicar Apostolic had already as- 
signed a priest to replace Father 
Damien at Molokai, so he took up 
his duties at the cathedral and be- 
gan work on the mission’s land rec- 
ords. In doing this he added Eng- 
lish and Hawaiian to his knowledge 
of French and Flemish. Several 
years later, because of the great 
number of Portuguese residents in 
the Islands, he learned that lan- 
guage also. 

Almost immediately after his ar- 
rival he started his work as a pub- 
lic servant. Honolulu organized a 
volunteer fire department and Fa- 
ther Valentin volunteered. For the 
next twelve years he attended all 
the main fires and doubled as fire 
department chaplain as well as a 
hoseman on the fire wagon. At 
the same time, and for the next 
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twenty-five years, 1890 to 1915, he 
was assistant choirmaster at the 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Peace in 
Honolulu. 

In 1895, when the city suffered 
a great cholera epidemic, Father 
Valentin asked to visit the affected 
patients, knowing he would have to 
remain with them until the epi- 
demic was over. He received per- 
mission and lived with the patients 
for four weeks. 

One of the things which makes 
Father Valentin so well known and 
beloved by both Protestants and 
Catholics is his ability to be one of 
the first to keep up with life in a 
modern world. When he came to 
the Islands, horses were the only 
means of transportation. But in a 
few years a new invention made its 
appearance. He says, “I decided to 
try the then new invention of the 
bicycle. When the new style low 
bicycle appeared I bought one at 
the enormous price of $150.” 

His $150 bicycle was the fifth 
registered in Hawaii, and when 
motorcycles were introduced, the 
priest’s motorcycle was the ninth 
one on the Islands, and kamaainas 
(veteran residents of Hawaii) still 
recall his use of his motorcycle for 
sick calls. At present he drives a 
1940 Packard coupé. 

In 1898 he had his first connec- 
tion as a chaplain with the armed 
forces. A New York regiment, en 
route to the Philippines in the Span- 
ish-American War, was camped at 
Waikiki Beach. They wanted a 
priest; Father Valentin became their 
chaplain by serving in the chapel 
at Waikiki. In 1901 the chapel be- 
came the Church of St. Augustine 
and Father Valentin its first pastor 
—a post he held for twenty-five 
years. Quaint, picturesque St. Au- 
gustine’s with its lattice walls and 
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tiny altar, is well known to main. 
land tourists who have visited 
Waikiki Beach. 

With a start as an unofficial army 
chaplain in the Spanish-American 
War, he continued the work by be- 
coming chaplain to the Catholic men 
of Hawaii’s National Guard. When 
the Guard was mustered into Fed- 
eral service in World War I., Father 
Valentin also joined the service. He 
was made a captain and remained 
with the troops in the Islands. 

At the end of the War he began 
celebrating Masses at the navy’s 
great base at Pearl Harbor. His 
work as a volunteer navy chaplain 
for twenty years came to the atten- 
tion of the late Col. Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy, who ac- 
knowledged, what he termed, a 
“debt of gratitude.” 

Colonel Knox lauded the priest 
with a special citation in 1941 on 
the completion of his twentieth year 
of service. Secretary Knox wrote: 

“The Navy Department and the 
naval service at large deeply appre- 
ciate your labors with and your 
spiritual interest in the officers, men 
and their families over these many 
years. ... Truly, yours has been a 
field of unheralded service, and the 
Navy Department recognizes a debt 
of gratitude. . . . I extend to you my 
personal greetings and the apprecia- 
tion of the officers, men and fami- 
lies of the naval service who have 
shared from the benefits of your 
spiritual example and labors.” 

That wasn’t Father Valentin’s 
first citation. In 1939 Leopold III, 
King of the Belgians, awarded him 
the Decoration of Knight of the 
Royal Order of the Crown of Bel- 
gium. Belgium wanted to show its 
appreciation to the Hawaiian Mis- 
sion in memory of Father Damien; 
thus the Belgian priest and the 
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Bishop of Honolulu were given 
decorations. 

Father Valentin, during his fifty- 
six years in Hawaii, became well 
acquainted with figures of Hawaiian 
royalty before the revolution of 
1893. He recalls Queen Liliuokalani 
and King Kalakaua, the famed 
“Merry Monarch.” To them Father 
Valentin was a respected friend and 
was regarded as one of the Catholic 
leaders in the Islands. He admin- 
istered the last rites of the Church 
to one of the members of the royal 
family who had become a Catholic 
a short time before death. 

Until his retirement a few years 
ago, Father Valentin was one of the 
few priests who had the bishop’s 
permission to celebrate three Masses 
each Sunday. For twenty years he 
said the 6 a. M. Mass at the Oahu 
Prison. He would then drive ten 
miles to Pearl Harbor for the 8 
o’clock Mass, after which he would 
take the ferry to nearby Ford 
Island (an island within Pearl Har- 
bor) for the 10 o’clock Mass. 

At Oahu Prison Father Valentin 
has been an especial comfort and 
aid to condemned men. In his years 
as chaplain to Catholic prisoners he 
has given the Last Sacraments to 
twenty prisoners before they were 
hanged. 

On one occasion he saved the life 
of an innocent man a day before the 
execution. The prisoner, a Fili- 
pino, was convicted of the murder 
of a young woman on the Island of 
Hawaii. “I was convinced the man 
was innocent,” Father Valentin says, 
“In fact I was so certain of his inno- 
cence that I went to the governor 
and asked that he commute the sen- 
tence.” The day before the hanging, 
the governor and the priest visited 
the prisoner. Upon hearing the 
prisoner’s story, the governor com- 


muted the sentence to life imprison- 
ment. Two years later a Filipino 
was captured after killing an engi- 
neer on Hawaii. He was sentenced 
to hang. In his final confession to 
Father Valentin on the morning of 
the execution, he confessed the mur- 
der of the girl, for which the other 
man was serving a life sentence. 
“I asked him to tell the warden 
and the police what he told me,” 
Father Valentin said. The prisoner 
did, and made a complete confes- 
sion which resulted in freedom for 
the man who was serving a life sen- 
tence for a crime he did not commit. 

After the Hawaiian revolution and 
its annexation to the United States, 
Father Valentin became a natural- 
ized citizen. As the Territory grew 
he worked and helped in its growth. 
Always taking a special interest in 
welfare work, he served at different 
times as a member of the Terri- 
torial Board of Industrial Schools, 
as a trustee of the Territory’s tuber- 
cular hospital, as a member of the 
Child Welfare Board, and on nu- 
merous other civic commissions and 
committees. A friend thought so 
much of the priest that he named 
him the executor of his estate. The 
appointment necessitated a trip to 
the mainland in 1907 (his last time 
there) to settle its affairs. 

Hawaii’s beloved priest was born 
April 9, 1863 in Ruysbroeck, Ant- 
werp, Belgium; entered the Con- 
gregation of the Sacred Hearts 
Seminary at Louvain in 1884; and 
was ordained a priest December 23, 
1888, at Vannes, France. 

Even now, although retired, he is 
still called to aid in the Church’s 
land records and in remembering 
historic events of the Church in 
Hawaii. Father Valentin H. Franckx 
is truly a builder of Hawaii! 

Harry J. LAMBETH. 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE TEMPEST 


ORROW and joy rang out in the 
bells which pealed for the wed- 
ding of the Princess Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of James I., to the handsome young 
Elector of the Palatinate in 1613. Joy, 
because London loved the little prin- 
cess; sorrow because the whole nation 
was in mourning for Prince Henry, 
the hope of the kingdom, who had 
been carried off by typhus a few 
months before. Enchanting as The 
Tempest may be just as a fairy tale, it 
can never be properly appreciated un- 
less one recalls the poetic kindliness 
of spirit in which Shakespeare con- 
ceived it as a Court production. 
Miranda and Ferdinand image the ro- 
mance of the royal bride and bride- 
groom,—both of them under eighteen, 
—deference is made to the royal sor- 
row in the King of Naples’ grief for 
his son, consolation is suggested in 
Prospero’s pleasure in his son-in-law, 
and the fleeting glory of all human life 
is summed up in Prospero’s greatest 
speech, “Our little life is rounded with 
a sleep.” Margaret Webster has trans- 
ferred these percipient lines, written 
as epilogue to the Wedding Masque, 
which she omits, to the closing scene 
as epilogue to the play and one leaves 
with the great pentameters ringing 
their cadences. 

There have been three productions 
of The Tempest in New York within 
my memory. As a child I saw it at 
Daly’s Theater where the shipwreck 
was pictured by a miniature boat toss- 
ing heavily about in some heaving can- 
vas waves; great elaboration was also 
given the Masque and the Harpies. 
Who played Caliban, I have forgotten, 
but in the Drama Society Tempest of 
1916, Caliban—you’ll never guess— 
was Walter Hampden! That was a 
famous production in the now van- 
ished Century Theater on Central Park 
West, conceived by Louis Calvert and 
John Corbin. Mr. Corbin of The New 


York Times and a Shakespearean schol- 
ar, reconstructed an Elizabethan stage 
—with modern lighting—the balcony 
at the back serving both as Prospero’s 
cave and the poop of the ship. It was 
Mr. Corbin who insisted that the scene 
on the ship be played as it is written 
and who pointed out the technical cor- 
rectness of the Bo’sun’s orders. His 
turbulent scene on the darkened stage 
was far more dramatic than the pres- 
ent one, charmingly conceived as it is 
by Motley from the pictorial stand- 
point. In this Tempest, a most decora- 
tive and heraldic caravel under full 
sail is pictured on a silver curtain and 
as the orchestral storm gains _ its 
crescendo, a transparency discloses 
the helmsman at the wheel but the 
limited space hinders any rapidity of 
action, nor did the Bo’sun ever seem 
to blow his whistle. 

The enchanted isle of the Motley 
décor is a rocky promontory jutting 
out into the blueness of the Mediter- 
ranean. A turntable makes it possible 
to see the rocks from four angles and 
the many different levels ease the com- 
plications of the action and of Ariel’s 
hovering presence. Mr. Corbin’s budg- 
et made largest allowance for a come- 
dian (George Hassell); Miss Webster 
has placed her highest investment in 
Ariel, played and posed by Vera 
Zorina, the beautiful ballerina. Her 
Ariel is far removed from the prank- 
ish Tinker-Bell type of sprite, seeming 
more of a wingless angel in truncated 
attire or a sculptured Eros. Her ges 
tures and poses are as harmonious and 
dainty as her songs which, mistaken- 
ly, she attempts to sing—the words 
being music enough in_ themselves. 
Caliban is played for the first time by 
a Negro, Canada Lee, whose witch- 
bred, fishy troglodyte is purely pri- 
meval and satisfying except that his 
great, deep voice needs clearer diction. 
(And, by the way, the fact that Caliban 
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is the only clown who never speaks in 
prose is a subject for ripe discussion.) 
Trinculo and Stefano have been put in 
the facile hands of the Czech comedi- 
ans, Voskovec and Werich, whose re- 
vues were famous in Prague. To my 
mind their slapstick is extremely 
funny. 

Lytton Strachey used to maintain 
that Prospero was Shakespeare’s prize 
bore. That Arnold Moss has been able 
to make him both majestic and human 
gives a fuller warmth and beauty to 
the story and should entitle him to 
higher billing on the program. The 
Miranda and Ferdinand of Frances 
Heflin and Vito Christi are never over- 
princely but the very fact that they 
are the sort of young people who 
would be more at home at a soda bar 
than a golden-gobletted banquet brings 
an Our Town freshness of romance to 
their idyl. It troubled me, however, 
that Ferdinand didn’t remove his per- 
ishable doublet when he was a wood- 
carrier as I always picture him in his 
elegant shirt sleeves. The kindliness 
of Leyssac’s Gonzalo also deserves 
recognition. 

David Diamond’s original score for 
the music is richly descriptive but too 
complicated when it comes to the 
songs—fairy music must be like bird 
music, simple and classic. 

In its day, The Tempest was as topi- 
cal in interest as any musical comedy. 
Mysterious islands were being discov- 
ered with almost every voyage and 
Sir George Somers’ ship in 1609 had 
been driven between two rocks into 
just such a little bay as Ariel had 
found for the Neapolitans. Gonzalo’s 
Arcadia is the one suggested in Mon- 
taigne’s essay “Of the Cannibals” (then 
newly translated by Florio), where 
civilization and culture are alike un- 
known, where neither letters, nor pri- 
vate property nor law exists but all 
things are in common. Shakespeare’s 
answer to Montaigne is—Caliban! 

Caliban’s idea of communal rights 
had even extended to Miranda, and 
Shakespeare emphasizes again with 
this lovely child that his ideal chas- 
tity is a very positive virtue—not a 
negative simplicity. Prospero chides 
Caliban frankly in the presence of 
Miranda for his lustfulness. Miranda 
knows very well the nature of the dan- 
ger she escaped and as honestly as 
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Juliet, she makes certain of Ferdi- 
nand’s intentions—“I am your wife, 
if you will marry me.” With hearts, “as 
willing as bondage e’er of freedom,” 
Miranda and Ferdinand swear to serve 
each other. It is this idea of volun- 
tary service which is incomprehensi- 
ble to Caliban or even Ariel but Gon- 
zalo welcomes the return to the service 
of Prospero, and Prospero, breaking 
his wand, is ready to return to the 
service of his duchy. He is at once 
the prototype of the poet saying fare- 
well to the children of his fancy in his 
last play and of the pedantic uncouth 
King James so fascinated by magic. 

But the great theme of the play is 
charity. “The rarer action is in virtue 
than in vengeance,” says Prospero and 
assured that the men who so wronged 
him, have suffered a “sea change” of 
conscience, he forgives them all free- 
ly. Strangely enough it is the King of 
Naples who voices their repentance 
and not Prospero’s brother. Antonio, 
the most hardened villain, appears the 
least chastened and even has the nerve 
at the end to make a “flip” remark 
about Caliban. Catholic as is the play 
in philosophy, it always shocks me 
that Gonzalo, although he calls on the 
“angels” to defend the King, calls on 
“the gods” to bless the bridal pair. 

In this his valedictory, Shake- 
speare offers one forceful message to 
his audience—the world. When Pros- 
pero bids Ariel release all the ship’s 
company from his charms, he adds, 
“and they shall be themselves.” “We 
have found ourselves,” echoes Gon- 
zalo, “when no man was his own.” 
“You are the temples of the living 
God,” wrote St. Paul. So, the Arcadia 
of the spirit lies not in Montaigne’s 
primal savagery but in the disci- 
pline of service, the bondage of char- 
ity, the sea change wrought by ship- 
wreck and tempest when the magic of 
penitence restores man to the likeness 
of his Creator—in other words to him- 
self. The stage and the public are 
much indebted to three ladies—Cheryl 
Crawford, Margaret Webster and Eva 
Le Gallienne —for this Tempest.—At 
the Alvin. 


Up 1n CENTRAL PAaRK.—The Tweed 
Ring was still a quick if unsavory 
memory in New York of the ’90’s. One 
of my Father’s favorite stories was 
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of how Tweed came to be extradited 
from South America where he had 
taken asylum after the scandal of 
his misappropriation of New York’s 
finances had been aired. It appears 
that Thomas Nast in a sensational car- 
toon had shown the Big Boss of Tam- 
many Hall as an ogre dining on a 
succulent stew of infant tax-payers 
and the drawing found its way to the 
Southern Hemisphere where one day 
a shaking hotel proprietor called up 
the local police to say that the terrible 
American criminal who killed and ate 
little babies was sitting at a table in 
his restaurant. 

In Michael Todd’s latest musical pro- 
duction, Boss Tweed is the most in- 
teresting subject matter. Nast of 
Harper’s Weekly and Matthews of The 
New York Times are digging up con- 
troversial dirt about Central Park 
where Tweed’s gang are digging up 
the actual dirt for padded payrolls 
when Matthews falls in love with a 
Tammany contractor’s pretty daugh- 
ter which involves scenes in the Stet- 
son Hotel (MacGowan’s Pass Tavern); 
Central Park Gardens (the Casino?), 
the Zoo and the Mall. Herbert and Dor- 
othy Fields may have made a mistake 
in not featuring Tweed as comedian as 
well as villain. Their Tweed, Noah 
Beery, has a remarkable make-up and 
the action sags between his appear- 
ances which are all too brief. Wilbur 
Evans and Maureen Cannon do well 
by the love songs which include “April 
Snow” and “Close as Pages of a Book” 
—the gayest is “The Fireman’s Bride.” 
It is also a pleasant change to hear 
some brogue again on the stage but 
Irish comedy is rather lacking; Betty 
Bruce is better at dancing. Romberg’s 
music suits the period (1871) and the 
sets by Howard are in the manner of 
Currier and Ives, one of the most de- 
lightful being the skating party in the 
print tradition. Mr. Todd has contrib- 
uted an operetta rich in local color 
and in flawless taste but with not quite 
enough politics!—At the Century. 


A Lapy Says Yes.—To which we re- 
ply “No.” There must have been other 
musicals as bad as this but I can’t re- 
member them. Miss Carole Landis has 
a graceful figure and wears beautiful 
dresses, but everything else seems 
designed to insult the intelligence and 
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good taste. The humor and the come- 
dians stem straight from Minsky and 
aren’t even first rate burlesque. Some 
of the costumes appear to be vintage if 
one can judge thus charitably the red, 
white and blue concoctions that parade 
the streets of Renaissance Venice. Nor 
is there a line that doesn’t try to be 
prurient. It seems extraordinary that 
after the warning given in the re- 
views, there should still be a public for 
such salacious trash.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 


Hope For THE Best.—In France, be- 
fore the War, a movement had been 
gaining ground called Personalism 
which underlined the actual respon- 
sibility of each individual in shaping 
public affairs. I don’t know whether 
William McCleery, an editor of PM 
and author of Hope for the Best had 
heard of-Personalism as a formal phi- 
losophy but he has certainly written 
an appeal for it in his comedy. Mr. 
McCleery cheerfully ignores the wor- 
ries of action, tension and character 
development which cause the head- 
aches of more conservative play- 
wrights. After all, to be healthy, the 
theater must experiment with hybrids. 
If a political speech can be framed as 
a pleasant picture behind the foot- 
lights with enough good laughs to make 
it entertainment, there is no reason 
why the average man shouldn’t enjoy 
its dramatized ideologies. Hope for 
the Best was obviously written for a 
public trained to visual education; 
large audiences welcomed it in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Bos- 
ton and there is good hope for its suc- 
cess in New York despite the slight 
encouragement from the press—least 
of all from PM! 

It has also the sound advantage of 
presenting Franchot Tone as the im- 
mensely popular columnist who feels 
impelled to give his readers political 
ideals instead of sentiment but whose 
contract forbids all subjects of contro- 
versy. His fiancée, a snobbish pub- 
licist, thinks as little of the average 
man’s intelligence as of his own po- 
litical acumen. Then enters a girl re- 
porter, turned defense worker (Jane 
Wyatt), who voices the needs of the 
people and who inspires the columnist 
to gain a new contract and, incidental- 
ly, a new girl. 
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Mr. McCleery writes dialogue which 
is gay, warm-hearted, often witty but 
veering to narrative. Sterner direc- 
tion might have corrected some errors 
of technical inexperience: a tendency 
to repetition and untidy characteriza- 
tion. Mr. Tone props up a rather wob- 
bly hero with his own personality and 
wins out in a treacherously long pan- 
tomime of the struggles of authorship 
on a typewriter. Jane Wyatt has been 
given one of the best bits of narrative 
about her Father and Mother in 
Omaha; Joan Wetmore is very smart 
as the fiancée; Paul Potter very amus- 
ing as the columnist’s young brother; 
Doro Merande, as the housekeeper, 
catches every laugh coming her way. 
It is to be hoped that the vagaries of 
the theater will not tempt Mr. McCleery 
to revert to the easy leisure of the 
Editor’s chair. The theater has plenty 
of room for new dramatic forms and 
both ideas and idealism and for new 
producers with courage like Jean 
Dalrymple.—At the Fulton. 


OneE-MAN SuHow is a strip tease of 
spiritual indecencies. The scene is an 
art gallery—a very exclusive one be- 
longing to Lucian Gardner, whose 
partner is his daughter, the beautiful 
Racine. Although in her late twenties, 
Racine has never had any interest in 
any other man but her clever Father 
except in so far as her charm could 
be put to profit with a client. 

Three men, however, begin to com- 
plicate the situation: Dockerel, the 
young artist whom Lucian has made 
famous; Jelliffe, the rich lawyer and 
art collector and his uninhibited 
friend, Kearny, just arrived from 
Costa Rica. If Racine had married 
Dockerel, they would supposedly have 
settled down contentedly to art deals 
and paternal dictatorship but the com- 
position of the picture is all blurred 
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up when Lucian, without warning, 
comes to the decision that he is ab- 
sorbing too much of Racine so he 
straightway gives her the gallery and 
moves to a hotel. Racine is frantic, 
and to lure her Father back she con- 
sumates a bargain with Jelliffe by 
which he is to give Lucian the money 
to organize a Museum of Contemporary 
American Art in return for herself. 
The bait is swallowed, Lucian is en- 
raptured until he discovers the price 
Racine is to pay and, in no uncertain 
terms, refuses to accept it. To assuage 
the insult, Jelliffe then asks Racine to 
marry him—over the telephone — 
whereupon Kearny, in a flood of Bil- 
lingsgate, tells her what he believes to 
be the Freudian crux of the situation 
and Racine is so overcome by his bru- 
tal honesty that she falls in love with 
him and has the strength to sail off 
with him the next morning. Lucian 
is left—a one-man show. 

Mr. Jed Harris once produced an- 
other play called The Green Bay Tree 
about another decadent art connois- 
seur but left the actual rottenness to 
implication. Implication, except in 
Act I., is not an attribute of One-Man 
Show. Act II. becomes an hysterical 
nightmare. Act III. tries the disinfec- 
tant of sentiment. The atmosphere is 
completely pagan. Lucian is a snake; 
Jelliffe, dissipated but sober; the hero 
both dissipated and drunken. The 
dialogue has flashes of wit and Act I. 
is well written. But only the acting 
and beauty of Constance Cummings 
gives real satisfaction. Frank Conroy 
is too often inaudible in the devious 
complexities of Lucian; James Rennie 
as Jelliffe and Hugh Franklin as Dock- 
erel do all they can to make them con- 
vincing in some jerky scenes and John 
Archer gives plenty of “he-manship” 
to Kearny. The perfect set is by 
Stewart Chaney.—At the Barrymore. 








December, 1939 


Lire WITH FaTHER.—Still goes on.— 
At the Empire. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Shows no sign of leav- 
ing the St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL.— Comedy of ado- 
lescence—written for adults.—At the 
Bijou. 


March, 1944 


MExIcAN Hayripe.—An extravaganza 
with Bobby Clark, masses of chorines, 
songs by Cole Porter. When it opened 
it was fairly decent.—At the Majestic. 


THE Voice OF THE TuRTLE.—With- 
out vulgar lines it is still the most 
dangerously immoral comedy playing. 
No fault can be found with it on the 
technical side of writing or acting.— 
At the Morosco. 


May 


FoLLow THE Grrits.—Our advice is 
not to follow them to the Forty-fourth 
Street. 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL. — 
Just time to see this excellent play be- 
fore it goes on tour.—At the Martin 
Beck. 


July 


Hats Orr to Ice.—A really over- 
generous entertainment at popular 
prices with Freddie Trenkler, the ice 
comedian, and lovely Carol Lynne. 
As pure as its native element.—At the 
Center. 


TEN LittLe INpIANs, — Thorough- 
going murder melodrama which deci- 
mates almost the entire cast.—At the 
Plymouth. 


October 


Sone oF Norway.—Grieg’s music is 
done full justice by the singers and 
orchestra. Mme. Irra Petina is also a 
clever actress and the dancing is by 
members of the Ballet Russe. A very 
worthwhile production.—At the Im- 
perial. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


ANNA Lucasta.—Originally written 
about Poles in Pennsylvania, this 
grim and squalid drama has been 
transposed for the American Negro 
Theater who act it so well that a 
thoroughly painful evening can be 
guaranteed.—At the Mansfield. 


November 


BLooMER Gir_.—Act II. redeems Act 
I. which is both slow and suggestive. 
But to hear Richard Huey singing “I 
Got a Song”—which has nothing to do 
with the story—and to enjoy “Sunday 
in Cicero Falls” and the de Mille Civil 
War ballet is compensation for other 
defects.—At the Shubert. 


SoLp1Er’s WiFre.—A sympathetic and 
engaging comedy by Rose Franken, 
exceedingly well played by Myron 
McCormick, Martha Scott and Frieda 
Inescort—on domestic readjustments, 
—At the Golden. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMA.—One leaves the 
theater full of affectionate memories 
of this Norwegian family in Chicago 
whose annals have been so finely 
dramatized by Van Druten and so 
beautifully marshaled by Mady Chris- 
tians as “Mama.” One of her former 
children is now the Miranda of The 
Tempest. If possible do go to the 
Music Boz. 


Harvey. — Frank Fay and _ his 
“pooka” have become an institution 
at the Forty-eighth Street. 


Snaru. — Since high-school boys 
have been discovered fighting in the 
Pacific area this farce has serious im- 
plications. These it avoids for laughs 
and there are many but unfortunately 
spoiled by some unnecessarily bad 
language.—At the Biltmore. 


January, 1945 


A BELL For ADANO. — What A.M. G. 
can accomplish in its work for re- 
habilitation when a Major Joppolo is 
in charge is even better shown in the 
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play than in John Hershey’s story 
which has been simplified in Paul Os- 
born’s dramatization. From Fredric 
March down through the cast, the 
parts are all well drawn and played 
and when the bell—which it cost the 
producer as much trouble to dupli- 
cate as it did Joppolo—does toll at the 
end, there are tears flowing freely in 
the audience. It’s a very timely and 
understanding drama.—At the Cort. 


Tue Late Georce APLEY.—A com- 
edy of manners has discovered a pub- 
lic and because Leo Carroll has made 
Marquand’s stuffy hero a flesh and 
blood character, the whole comedy 
achieves an authenticity that makes 
this glimpse of pre-war Boston very 
much alive. It has charm as well as 
humor. Written and directed by 
George Kaufman.—At the Lyceum. 


SEVEN Live_ty Arts.—“Seven Dead- 
ly Arts” is the latest title because none 
of the famous principals is seen to 
best advantage. Miss Lillie and Bert 
Lahr labor through heavy sketches 
and Markova and Dolin have not suffi- 
cient opportunity to develop their art. 
Benny Goodman has the best of it 
and Bel Geddes with the sets and 
lighting. Billy Rose eliminated the 
really objectionable feature of the 
program the first week but we regret 
the sketch in which cursing is the 
only humor. Mr. Rose hasn’t spared 
himself any expense or trouble but 
though money is said to talk — it’s 
really sometimes pretty dumb. — Af 
the Ziegfeld. 


February 


Sine Out, Sweet Lanp!—A picture 
book of American song from the Puri- 
tans down through the frontiers of 
the West, the South, the Civil War to 
the present time which is a delight to 
the eye and the ear. Alfred Drake is 
a singing vagabond who binds the 
scenes together and Burl Ives is an 
incomparable ballad singer. Walter 
Kerr of Catholic University first con- 
ceived the show which the Theater 
Guild has now produced.—At the In- 
ternational. 
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Tue Hasty Heart.—Set in the con- 
valescent ward of a British hospital 
in Burma, the simple story of how a 
Yank, a Tommy, an Aussie and a New 
Zealander make a friend of a dour 
young Scot quickens alternate laughs 
and tears. Not only is it very funny 
but it proves how decent dialogue 
may be and still create a G.I. atmos- 
phere. The producers of Life With 
Father have found another favorite. 
—At the Hudson. 


ON THE TowNn.—That gayest of bal- 
lets, Fancy Free, has been elaborated 
into a very smart musicale—score by 
Bernstein, décor by Oliver Smith and 
choreography by Jerome Robbins. 
It’s also about three sailors on shore 
leave and how one falls in love with 
“Miss Subway”; one with an anthro- 
pologist (in the Museum) and one with 
a taxi driver (female). There are 
scenes in the subway and the final 
grand ballet is at Coney Island.—At 
the Adelphi. 


Trio.—The pathological theme of 
this well-acted but completely dis- 
agreeable drama is a very unsuitable 
one for the stage. The moral is good 
but the way to it is muddy.—At the 
Belasco. 


Dear RutH.—A farce-comedy about 
a younger sister who writes to a sol- 
dier and encloses her older sister’s 
picture. Moss Hart’s keen direction 
has kept it funny from curtain to cur- 
tain with the able assistance of a well 
chosen cast.—At the Henry Miller. 


A Correction.—An unfortunate ty- 
pographical error in the review of 
Keys of the Kingdom last month, 
would lead the reader to infer that 
our veterans returning from the Pa- 
cific have repeated the old innuendoes 
concerning the missionaries in that 
region. Happily such is not the case. 
The offending sentence should have 
read: “The story [of The Keys of the 
Kingdom] will certainly help the aver- 
age citizen to the kindlier view of 
missionaries that first-hand reports 
from the Pacific seem to be inculcat- 
ing.” 
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IRELAND: CLAD IN BEAUTY 


Piacep on the edge of the Old 
World, Ireland is the outpost of 
Western Europe. Insignificant in area, 
her power is world-wide—for she is 
the mother of a civilisation that has 
encircled and uplifted the earth. 
Clad in beauty, she sits ever listening 
to the voices of her exiled children 
that come to her across the thunder 
of the seas. 

She is a land of green plain and 
blue mountain and purple bogland; 
of deep valleys carpeted with luscious 
grass, where the lazy kine stand knee- 
deep; of grassed hills, cut into squares 
by the dark thorn hedges that blos- 
som with white may spray; of cool 
pine clumps, in the shade of which 
the cosy cottages nestle. Across her 
bosom, running silently between haw- 
thorn and willow hedges, the slender 
boreens, leafy avenues vibrant with 
bird-life, go slipping past white-walled, 
brown-roofed cottages, set in lakes of 
yellow corn. On they wind over low- 
banked streamlets, that net the land 
with silver threads, and run and join 
and flow to where the green of her 
fields is kissed by the white lips of 
the sea. She is a land that to know 
is to love—for he that knows Ireland 
always loses his heart to her. 

One clear morning in early spring 
I stood on the summit of one of the 
highest of her mountains — Galtee- 
more, the cloud-piercing giant of the 
Galtees. I looked upon a scene of ex- 
quisite beauty. Before me lay the 
golden vale of Limerick, stretching for 
leagues across to where the mountains 
of Clare stand, keeping guard on Ire-. 
land’s western seaboard. Below them 
the sun glistened on the grey waves 
of the Atlantic; beyond them to the 
north, Lough Derg lay sleeping in 
their shadow, and by their feet, di- 
viding plain from mountain, and unit- 
ing lake and ocean, swept the rolling 
flood of the silver Shannon. 

To the south the mighty mountains 
of Kerry fling high in the air peaks 
whose broad bases are fringed by 


the foam of the restless sea. Turning 
to the east, lit by the rays of the ris- 
ing sun, I saw the fertile plain of 
Munster, dotted with villages and 
towns, stretch out to where, on the 
horizon, sea and sky and plain meet. 
There on the water’s edge, from Cork 
to Carnsore, lay Ireland’s southern 
boundary. 

Northward, towered bluff Keeper 
Hill, the sentinel of central Ireland, 
looking down on the great plain that 
goes sweeping to the north, past Cashel 
of the kings, past Kilkenny of the 
martyrs, on to where, lost in the dim 
blue of the bending sky, the Slieve 
Blooms spring up to keep guard over 
the central plateau of Erin. 

It is a scene almost unequalled on 
earth. 

—From The Soul of Ireland. By W. J. 


LocxincTon, S.J. (London: Harding & More, 
Ltd. 1919). 
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VIRTUES OF THE COLLECTIVIST 


THE differences between the virtues 
which will continue to be esteemed 
under a collectivist system and those 
which will disappear is well illustrat- 
ed by a comparison of the virtues 
which even their worst enemies admit 
the Germans, or rather the “typical 
Prussian,” to possess, and those of 
which they are commonly thought 
lacking and in which the English peo- 
ple, with some justification, used to 
pride themselves as excelling. Few 
people will deny that the Germans 
on the whole are industrious and dis- 
ciplined, thorough and energetic to 
the degree of ruthlessness, conscien- 
tious and single-minded in any tasks 
they undertake; that they possess a 
strong sense of order, duty, and strict 
obedience to authority; and that they 
often show great readiness to make 
personal sacrifices and great courage 
in physical danger. All these make 
the German an efficient instrument in 
carrying out an assigned task, and 
they have accordingly been carefully 
nurtured in the old Prussian state and 
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the new Prussian-dominated Reich. 
What the “typical German” is often 
thought to lack are the individualist 
virtues of tolerance and respect for 
other individuals and their opinions, 
of independence of mind and that up- 
rightness of character and readiness 
to defend one’s own _ convictions 
against a superior which the Germans 
themselves, usually conscious that they 
lack it, call Zivilcourage, of consid- 
eration for the weak and infirm, and 
of that healthy contempt and dislike 
of power which only an old tradition 
of personal liberty creates. Deficient 
they seem also in most of those little 
yet so important qualities which fa- 
cilitate the intercourse between men 
in a free society: kindliness and a 
sense of humor, personal modesty, 
and respect for the privacy and be- 
lief in the good intentions of one’s 
neighbor. 

After what we have already said it 
will not cause surprise that these in- 
dividualist virtues are at the same 
time eminently social virtues—virtues 
which smooth social contacts and 
which make control from above less 
necessary and at the same time more 
difficult. They are virtues which 
flourish wherever the individualist or 
commercial type of society has pre- 
vailed and which are missing accord- 
ing as the collectivist or military type 
of society predominates—a difference 
which is, or was, as noticeable be- 
tween the various regions of Germany 
as it has now become of the views 
which rule in Germany and those 
characteristic of the West. Until re- 
cently, at least, in those parts of Ger- 
many which have been longest ex- 
posed to the civilizing forces of com- 
merce, the old commercial towns of 
the south and west and the Hanse 
towns, the general moral concepts 
were probably much more akin to 
those of the Western people than to 
those which have now become dom- 
inant all over Germany. 

It would, however, be highly un- 
just to regard the masses of the to- 
talitarian people as devoid of moral 
fervor because they give unstinted 
support to a system which to us seems 
a denial of most moral values. For 
the great majority of them the oppo- 
site is probably true: the intensity of 
the moral emotions behind a move- 
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ment like that of National Socialism 
or Communism can probably be com- 
pared only to those of the great reli- 
gious movements of history. Once 
you admit that the individual is mere- 
ly a means to serve the ends of the 
higher entity called society or the 
nation, most of those features of totali- 
tarian regimes which horrify us fol- 
low of necessity. From the collectivist 
standpoint intolerance and brutal sup- 
pression of dissent, the complete dis- 
regard of the life and happiness of 
the individual, are essential and un- 
avoidable consequences of this basic 
premise, and the collectivist can ad- 
mit this and at the same time claim 
that his system is superior to one in 
which the “selfish” interests of the 
individual are allowed to obstruct the 
full realization of the ends the com- 
munity pursues. When German phi- 
losophers again and again represent 
the striving for personal happiness as 
itself immoral and only the fulfilment 
of an imposed duty as praiseworthy, 
they are perfectly sincere, however 
difficult this may be to understand 
for those who have been brought up 
in a different tradition. 

—From The Road to Serfdom, By Friepricn 
A, Hayek (Chicago: University Press). 
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FRIEND TO HAZLiTT 


I can call to mind only one person 
for whom Hazlitt seemed habitually 
to entertain a sentiment of personal 
kindness and esteem, and one only 
(among his contemporaries) for 
whose intellectual powers he felt and 
uniformly expressed a general defer- 
ence and respect. The first of these 
was Charles Lamb, the second was 
Coleridge. 

Hazlitt went about (Diogenes-like) 
looking, by the light of his acute and 
searching intellect, for a man made 
by Nature in her happiest and sim- 
plest mould, and not afterwards 
marred and curtailed of his fair pro- 
portions, on the Procrustes bed of 
custom and society. He believed that 
there might be such a man, because he 
felt that he himself retained much of 
the character, though blended with 
more that deformed and defaced it. 
He sought such a man through the 
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world—he sought him in books—he 
sought him in the ideal places of his 
own imagination; but he found him 
in Charles Lamb alone. He found 
there all his own exquisite sensibili- 
ties—all his own simplicity and sin- 
cerity of heart—his uncompromising 
directness and singleness of spirit— 
his large and liberal sympathies with 
his kind—together with all his own 
profound sagacity of intellect and 
boundless range of thought. He also 
found there that in the absence of 
which he would scarcely have per- 
suaded himself to believe that the 
other qualities which he sought could 
exist; I mean, many of his own intel- 
lectual weaknesses and deficiencies; 
much of that restless and impatient 
yearning after good, which is the 
necessary consequence of perceiving 
without the power of compassing it; 
not a little of that willful mistaking 
of good for evil, and of evil for good, 
which is the universal concomitant of 
such a condition of mind; and not a 
few of those crotchets of the brain 
and heart that were never yet absent 
from such a brain and heart, when 
placed in the social circumstances 
which had accompanied Lamb and 
Hazlitt through life. Hazlitt found all 
these in Charles Lamb; and he found 
them almost wholly uncontaminated 
by that “baser matter” with which he 
felt them to be so inextricablv blended 
in his own nature, and from which 
he had never found them dissevered 
in any other. 

Moreover, from Lamb, and from 
Lamb alone, among all his friends and 
associates, Hazlitt had never received, 
or even suspected, except on one oc- 
casion, any’ of those personal slights 
and marks of disrespect which he did 
not feel or fear the less because he was 
conscious of often deserving them— 
using the phrase in its ordinary and 
social acceptation. From Lamb alone, 
his errors, extravagances, and incon- 
sistencies, met with that wise and just 
consideration which his fine sense of 
the weakness no less than the strength 
of our human nature dictated. There 
was no one who spoke more freely of 
Hazlitt, whether behind his back or 
before his face, than Lamb did; but 
Lamb never spoke disparagingly of 
him. Lamb, in canvassing the faults 
of his character, never failed to bear 
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in mind, and call to mind in others, 
the rare and admirable qualities by 
which they were accompanied, and 
with which, it may be, they were 
naturally and therefore inextricably, 
linked. 

No wonder, then, that Hazlitt felt 
towards Lamb a sentiment of personal 
kindness and esteem that was not ex- 
tended, even in kind, to any other in- 
dividual. 

—From Personal Recollections of Lamb, 
Hazlitt and Others. Edited by Ricuarp Henay 


Stopparp (New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. 1875). 
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DEMocRACIES WiTHOUT DEMOCRATS 


One is reminded of Christopher 
Dawson’s -division of the men of our 
world into “those who have kept their 
spiritual roots and lost their contact 
with the existing order of society, and 
those who have preserved their social 
contacts and lost their spiritual roots.” 
A great idea has seized Dawson’s 
mind, as it certainly has that of 
Georges Bernanos, and empowers all 
his writing: “The society or culture 
which has lost its spiritual roots is a 
dying culture, however prosperous it 
may appear externally.” Therefore, 
in their preoccupation with political 
and economic problems, men must 
not forget that the survival of society 
is principally a religious problem, for 
“it is in religion that the ultimate 
spiritual roots both of society and 
of the individual are to be found.” 
The religious man is the man who has 
found and nurtured his roots; the ir- 
religious man is the man who has 
neglected and lost his roots, and, as 
a result, “lives on the surface of 
existence and recognizes no ultimate, 
spiritual allegiance.” To Bernanos, 
the men with roots, the spiritually- 
resourceful men, are the people, and 
the men without roots, the surface- 
men, are the bourgeois. The people 
are more idealistic than the bour- 
geoisie; they are not insensate ani- 
mals; they value more than food and 
money and property and modern im- 
provements. They are not mediocre 
and will not be content with a medi- 
ocre salvation. They want the salva- 
tion of freedom. So, after the war is 
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over, Americans will find that the 
people of Europe are far from think- 
ing that the task is done. Merely effi- 
cient political and financial manipu- 
lations, which among Americans have 
great prestige, will not confuse the 
people searching for something to 
yenerate, something to love. The peo- 
ple shall have to be promised justice, 
not perhaps absolute justice, since 
men are weak, but at least “an organ- 
ization of injustice, human enough so 
that however crushing it may be to 
flesh and blood, it is not intolerable 
to consciences.” The great justice 
which Bernanos has in mind is, of 
course, the justice of the Gospels, a 
justice incomprehensible to legalists 
and politicians, political economists 
and diplomats. 

Abhorring the inhuman, bureau- 
cratic oppressiveness of the dictator- 
ships, Bernanos at the same time as- 
sures us that he has no high concep- 
tion of materialist democracy, which 
he regards as “the political form of 
capitalism”; and, although there is 
much talk of the restoration of spir- 
itual values in the new democratic 
world, he says that such talk is empty 
in a society in which profit is not, as 
it should be, simply “tolerated and 
controlled” but is actually idolized: 
“a society which makes some barkeep 
or other, grown rich through the sale 
of poison to the hungry, into a person 
of consequence, a respected citizen 
... and makes the destitute wretches 
he poisons into pariahs, is a society 
walking on its head.” One cannot 
hope for much from a society which 
would persist in such a sickening re- 
versal of values, a society which 
would not struggle to recover its “feel 
for spiritual things.” Bernanos real- 
izes that many Americans will cer- 
tainly label him anti-democratic. Yet 
he declares: “I am not anti-demo- 
cratic. On the contrary, I deplore 
that having signified a deep convic- 
tion, a state of soul, a faith, the word 
democrat should little by little have 
come to mean a citizen in a democ- 
racy, nothing more, so that we are 
threatened some day with seeing... 
democracies without democrats, free 
regimes without free men.” Bernanos 
pleads with Americans to learn from 
the experiences of Europeans, not to 
decline into mediocre men, into a 
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conformist people, not to let their 
freedoms degenerate day by day into 
formulas that mere bureaucrats, the 
men of arbitrary power, can under- 
stand and exploit. Democrats, dom- 
inated by functionaries, cannot de- 
serve the name of free men. He fore- 
warns: “Taxpayers accustomed to 
tremble in front of a wicket or 
harassedly to decipher, their brow 
covered with sweat, the incompre- 
hensible ukases of a host of anony- 
mous fuehrers, will one day or an- 
other make excellent cattle for the to- 
talitarian herds . . . through hatred 
for the hypocritical dictatorship of 
government offices, it could happen 
that violent men would dream of find- 
ing themselves a master, a living mas- 
ter, in whose veins runs blood not 
ink.” 

Some Americans, it is clear, will be 
offended by the utterances of Ber- 
nanos. Actually they should feel 
somewhat pleased that these words 
have been addressed to them. For, 
however radical, they are words of 
dignity and beauty and hope. I doubt 
that such portentous words have ever 
before been directly addressed to 
them by a stranger. Bernanos feels 
that Americans are particularly worthy 
to hear his plea for liberty. And 
many Americans surely will sympa- 
thize with his devotion to the cause 
of human happiness, justice and lib- 
erty, and will share his fear of the 
monstrous mechanical state, a bewil- 
derment of rules and bureaus, en- 
gulfing the souls of men. 

—From “The Evangelism of Georges Ber- 


nanos,” by Frank O’MALLEY, in The Review of 
Politics (Notre Dame: University), Oct., 1944. 
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“... AND Start A WING” 


IMAGINATION, not reason, rules the 
life of a little child. Already con- 
scious, vaguely, of his emotions, he 
readily lends to things around him 
feelings and emotions like his own. 
In this perhaps he repeats the psy- 
chology of the race. For the primi- 
tive mind, it would seem, all things 
were at first alive. However that may 
be, the little girl ascribes a soul to 
her little doll and plays with it as if 
it were a living thing. Because of 
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this psychologists ascribe much im- 
portance to play in the life of a child. 
In play the child is like a dreamer 
with his eyes open, and in play he 
begins to express himself, to prepare 
for life. The little girl sees herself 
alternately in different roles, and a 
little boy plays many parts in the 
course of a single day. 

Children do not easily distinguish 
between memory and imagination and 
their imaginations are frequently at 
the mercy of their desires. Not being 
good observers of detail, they are 
open to suggestion from without. 
Their ideas of truth are notably elas- 
tic, and it is not fair to expect from 
them a literalness which we call truth 
in adults. The truth of childhood is 
not so much the truth of reason as 
the reality of imagination. If the 
child imagines that a tree is a castle, 
then it is a castle as far as the child 
is concerned. For that reason it is 
not right to speak of a child’s imag- 
ination as “untruths.” It would be 
just as inaccurate as to criticize the 
poet who says that a tree has its hands 
outstretched to heaven in prayer. 

Compared with the world of a 
child’s imagining, the adult landscape 
is small and dull. We should hesi- 
tate to exchange our very literal world 
for his. We may take an illustration. 
The little child vividly believes he is 
accompanied by an angel with out- 
stretched wings. He accepts the fact 
as naturally as any other thing in his 
experience. He sees that angel when 
many adults do not, for whom the vi- 
sion not infrequently fades until it is 
caught again by someone with the 
mind of a child: 
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“The angels keep their ancient places 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing; 
Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces 
That miss the many-splendoured 
thing.” 


For this reason the violent destruc- 
tion of childish illusions is not an un- 
mixed good. The myths, in particu- 
lar, which sustain their knowledge of 
things spiritual should not be de- 
stroyed until they can be replaced by 
a truer presentation of reality. The 
whole truth is that the child has not 
gained but lost when he surrenders 
the world of his imagining for the 
rather flat, dull, world of most adults, 
In the transition the child has given 
up a fundamental truth of immense 
significance, the truth that the mate- 
rial world is the dwelling-place of 
God and of hosts of spirits who watch 
over the lives of men. 

That is not the same as saying that 
religious faith is merely a matter of 
imagination. It does mean that reli- 
gion does not despise imagination. 
Imagination is a human thing and is 
part of man’s humanity. It is in im- 
agination that ideas take flesh. Saint 
Bernard said a strong thing when he 
declared that in becoming man God 
stooped to man’s imagination. Must 
not the Perfect be vividly held before 
the imagination if the art of life is to 
be achieved in fullest meaning? That 
meaning is entirely contained in the 
words: “Those whom He foreknew 
He predestined to be made conform- 
able to the image of His Son, so that 
He might be the first of many breth- 
ren. 


—From The Music of Life. By FatTHer 
James, O.F.M. Cap. (Cork: The Mercier Press). 
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“LIBERATION” ToDAY 


AN eye-witness who left Lithuania 
at the end of October reports that the 
Red Army does not take any active 
part where the political side of the 
occupied country is concerned. This 
is done by N. K. D. V. which is follow- 
ing hard on the heels of the Army. 
The latter confines its activity to 
checking the documents on all the peo- 
ple just behind the front line, and of 
course in “acquiring” as many useful 
things as possible. Food is requisi- 
tioned without any regard for the 
needs of the local population or the 
requirements for the next spring sow- 
ing. Red Army men are particularly 
keen on clothes, watches, mirrors, pen 
knifes, rings and similar articles. Any- 
one met by the soldiers wearing good 
clothes or shoes is stripped on the 
spot. The eye-witness was himself a 
victim of such “acquisition” by the 
Red Army. 

What is happening in the districts 
far behind the front line firmly held 
by the rule of N. K. D.V. is indescrib- 
able. In Kaunas 400 intellectuals were 
shot by the Soviet authorities. In 
Sauliai 700 persons met a similar fate. 
In Zarasai all kinds of local officials, 
families of Lithuanian officers, patri- 
ots, and any suspected of anti-Soviet 
mentality—even Russians and Poles— 
were liquidated. In Daugailiai a “peo- 
ple’s court of justice” was established, 
and a box into which anonymous de- 
nunciations were dropped was set up. 
All thus accused were sentenced to 
death. Many people were shot in the 
towns of Deguciai, Salakas, Dusetai, 
Antapile, Kamajai, and Swedasai. In 
the regions of Kedainiai and Pane- 
vezys the local inhabitants were or- 
dered to exhume the bodies of Com- 
munists who had been killed by the 
Germans in 1941, and after doing this 
they were shot and buried in the same 
graves. There are reports that large 
numbers of Lithuanian people are be- 
ing rounded up and sent for forced 
labour to the East. All able-bodied 
men are being conscripted into the 
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Red Army. The relatives of the for- 
mer Mayor of Kaunas, Dr. Garmus, 
one of the leading Lithuanian Social- 
Democrats, a pre-war advocate of close 
collaboration with Soviet Russia, and 
a member of the “Peoples Parliament” 
elected under Soviet supervision in 
1940, were sentenced to death. A 
similar fate befell the relatives of Dr. 
Seinius—a writer and former Lithu- 
anian diplomat, and Father Mironas— 
a former Lithuanian Prime Minister. 
These men had voiced the people’s cry 
for freedom. Now even their in- 
nocent relatives are sentenced to 
death.... 

Such is the position in Lithuania, 
and the price which the people have 
to pay for their “liberation.” Never 
has a word been more misused in or- 
der to conceal the truth than that word 


“liberation” today. 
—From The Weekly Review 
January 11, 1945. 


(London), 
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THE Moop oF THE FIGHTING MAN 


Ir is certain that history is not re- 
peating itself. The mood of a volun- 
teer army reflected in the poetry of 
Brooke and the bitter disillusionment 
of Sassoon have no modern counter- 
parts, nor is it at all probable that, 
when this act of the European tragedy 
is done, the affectation of contempt for 
armed men and the habit of treating 
war as an impolite solecism which 
wise youths might avoid by shudder- 
ing at it, will again emasculate poetry. 
This war seems to be regarded by 
those who fight it neither as a roman- 
tic glory nor as a personal grievance. 
It is to them what a great storm is to 
seamen or the death of his son to a 
father who loved him—an act of Fate; 
and their regard for it is classical, a 
recognition of fact as fact, of destiny 
as inevitable, of their being in the grip 
of forces not to be harnessed by hu- 
man cleverness and not to be whined 
at. Heroism is not discounted, as it 
was by the intellectual playboys of 
the thirties, but neither is it spoken 
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of in the same terms of exaltation in 
which Grenfell so nobly spoke of it; 
rather is the act of battle seen as a part 
of human suffering, to be endured 
steadfastly, as other suffering is to be 
endured, because the gods have re- 
quired it, and rare courage or rare 
strength is thought of as a quality not 
to be rewarded with lip-praises, for, 
in their giving, the gods have reward- 
ed the possessor of it. Being young 
themselves, the fighting-men are aware 
that the world is old. They do not 
for that reason love it the less.... 

They love the world well, but with 
an unpossessive, a self-detaching love 
which would seem to be their personal 
grafting upon the classical root. To 
what earth has to give or to promise 
them, they hold firmly but lightly, not 
with a miser’s clutch. For life’s de- 
nials to them, they are sparing of 
blame; they are sceptical but not bit- 
ter, ready for good but not expectant 
of it, and so schooled in compassion 
that they are contemptuous of little 
except self-pity and self-advertisement. 
This, at least, is the impression made 
upon one traveller by their mood—a 
mood purged of many extravagances 
by which, in hope or fear, our world 
is beset.... 

The “classical” idea, we have said, 
but would not have it supposed that 
what we foresee as possible is a mod- 
ern desiccation of Pope; for though 
Pope himself was, in all conscience, 
passionate enough, the passion dries 
out of his imitators, leaving in them 
only a mannered spite remote from 
the classical spirit. If what young 
writers have to tell of is man’s respon- 
sibility and his acceptances, if what 
they value is his spiritual dignity be- 
fore the Fates, then they will seek 
their classicism at a deeper root, in 
Homer, in Virgil, or, if they have not 
the tongues, in masters of the direct 
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inheritance: Swift, Milton, Landor, 
Hardy; not indeed imitating them, but 
listening to them, until their music 
ousts that syncopated tapping which 
hides man from his individuality and 
deafens him to his silences. There 
are some who declare that they require 
the noise of American dance-bands as 
“background music” to their own 
work; and it is this, taken as a sym- 
bol, which, we think, writers of any 
consequence in the future will repudi- 
ate, for it is a symbol of that jigging 
self-pity and massed callousness which 
they despise and would transcend, 
The “background music” to classicism 
is silence; the background music to 
romanticism, if Keats was a romantic, 
is silence; the background music to 
all art is that silence in which its 
selective rhythms make _ themselves 
heard. For this is the true correspon- 
dence of art with life, not that the ar- 
tist throws open his windows and lets 
in the noises of the street and makes 
a gramaphone record of them, but that 
having heard the noise he remains 
aware of the silence, having seen the 
colour he remains aware of the white- 
ness, having observed visible and tan- 
gible things which resemble one an- 
other he perceives in each of them an 
essence by virtue of which each is 
unique. It follows that what is called 
the sympathy, or sometimes the hu- 
manity, of an artist does not consist, 
as the heathen have said, in his power 
to identify himself with the mass or 
even to love the mass, for the mass is 
only a word, the mass does not exist, 
it is not real. The sympathy of an 
artist consists, on the contrary, in his 
power and will to distinguish the un- 
likeness beneath the likeness. He 
loves because he discriminates. 
—From Menander’s Mirror, in the Times 


(London) Literary Supplement, December 2, 
1944, 
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Recent Events 


MoNSIGNOR CASHIN 


OnE of the best known priests in 
the Archdiocese of New York, Msgr. 
William E. Cashin, died January 17th, 
at the age of seventy-three. For twelve 
years he had been chaplain of the 
State Prison at Sing Sing, N. Y., and 
from there became pastor of St. An- 
drew’s Church in downtown New 
York in 1924, and six years later he 
was honored by the Holy See with 
the title of Very Reverend Monsignor, 
and afterward was raised to the rank 
of Papal Chamberlain with the title 
of Right Reverend Monsignor. 

Monsignor Cashin was born at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., October 8, 1872. He be- 
gan his studies for the priesthood 
rather late and was ordained in 1903 
at the age of thirty-one. His first 
priestly work was at the Mission of 
the Immaculate Virgin, Staten Island, 
where he labored for five years. Then 
after a few years at Holy Innocents’ 
Church, he was named chaplain of 
Sing Sing in 1913. 

Monsignor Cashin founded the Guild 
of Catholic Lawyers and revived the 
historic “Red Mass” for lawyers and 
members of the judiciary in New 
York in 1928. Since then the Mass of 
the Holy Ghost is said annually at St. 
Andrew’s Church at the beginning of 
the court year. Monsignor Cashin also 
continued the Sunday Masses for night 
workers which had been started by 
his predecessor Monsignor Evers in 
1901. Newspaper men and other night 
workers can attend Holy Mass at 12:45 
A.M. or at 2:30 A.M. Through his 
priestly activities and by his tact and 
kindliness Monsignor Cashin became 
one of the most widely known and best 
loved priests in New York. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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MARIAN AMES TAGGART 


Miss MARIAN AMES TaAGGART wrote 
for THe CatHoLtic Wortp when Fa- 
ther Hecker was the editor, and her 
talent was discovered. She turned to 


fiction and short stories for girls and 
children. Her published books num- 
ber more than forty and besides, she 
wrote many stories and articles for 
various Catholic publications which 
have never been published in book 
form. 

Miss Taggart was born in Haverhill, 
Mass., May 7, 1860, and was brought 
up a Congregationalist but at the age 
of eleven she began to attend the Epis- 
copal Church. Soon after she met 
Miss Metcalfe, a prominent Boston 
convert who had great influence on 
her life. At the age of fourteen, by 
herself, she called on the Jesuit Su- 
perior of Boston College and asked 
for instruction. He put her off be- 
cause of her youth but she persisted 
and gained her mother’s permission 
to join the Catholic Church. When 
her father died they were left virtu- 
ally destitute and Marian supported 
herself and her mother by needle- 
work and writing. Later she met 
Mrs. George Hecker, sister-in-law of 
Father Hecker and she introduced her 
to the Founder of the Paulists and 
she began writing for THe CATHOLIC 
Wor.p. Miss Taggart’s last published 
book is called the Wonder Series and 
appeared in 1925. Then came twenty 
years of ill health and she died in 
Harrisburg, Pa., at the age of eighty- 
four, late in January. 

May her soul rest in peace! 
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ANNUARIO PONTIFICIO FoR 1945 


THE first copy of the Annuario Pon- 
tificio for this year was presented to 
Pope Pius XII. by Msgr. Giovanni 
Montini, Papal Under-secretary of 
State, in January. It is a volume of 
nearly 1,300 pages and it shows that 
there are 1,852 ecclesiastical areas of 
all kinds in the world, divided as fol- 
lows: Patriarchates, 10; metropolitan 
sees, 330; archdioceses other than 
metropolitan sees, 36; and dioceses, 
958; these are all residential dioceses 
and they number 1,334. Other eccle- 
siastical areas number 518, and are 
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divided into prelacies and abbeys 
nullius, 54; vicariates apostolic, 323; 
prefectures apostolic, 128; and mis- 
sions sui juris, 13. Of the total num- 
ber 104 have been created by Pope 
Pius XII. Seventeen new ecclesiastical 
territories were created in 1944. The 
Annuario shows that there are now 
only 41 Cardinals. 


- 
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New AvxiILiaRy oF New York 


Ir was announced by the Apostolic 
Delegate, February 3d, that the Holy 
See had elevated Msgr. Joseph P. Don- 
ahue, Vicar General of New York, to 
the rank of Titular Bishop of Emmaus 
and Auxiliary to Archbishop Spell- 
man. He has been Vicar General 
since 1939. The Consecration will 
take place March 19th in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral with the Archbishop as the 
consecrating prelate; the co-conse- 
crators have not been announced at 
this writing. 

Bishop-elect Donahue is a native 
New Yorker; he was born seventy- 
four years ago in St. Jerome’s parish 
in the Bronx. After completing his 
studies at Manhattan College he en- 
tered St. Joseph’s Seminary at Troy, 
N. Y., and was ordained there, June 
8, 1895. He was first an assistant at 
St. Stephen’s Church in New York, 
then he became secretary to Bishop 
Thomas F. Cusack, Auxiliary of New 
York, and later was appointed pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., where he remained till he came 
to the Ascension Church in the city 
as permanent rector in 1924. 

Many honors came to Bishop-elect 
Donahue during his priestly career. 
In 1937 he was named a Domestic 
Prelate by Pope Pius VI. and two 
years later Archbishop Spellman made 
him his Vicar General. In 1940 the 


present Pope conferred on him the. 


rank of Prothonotary Apostolic, and 
in that same year, which was the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation 
from Manhattan College, his Alma 
Mater bestowed on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and last 
May the Christian Brothers made him 
an affiliate of their Order which car- 
ries with it life membership in the 
community. The Bishop-elect has 
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been a diocesan consultor since 1937, 
a trustee of Catholic Charities and of 
the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
and he is chairman of the school 
board of the archdiocese. 

Ad multos annos! 
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OnE CATHOLIC PRIEST IN RUSSIA 


News about Father Leopold Braun, 
A.A., has just been made public in 
New York. He is the only Catholic 
priest allowed to perform religious 
services within the borders of pre- 
war Soviet Russia. For ten years he 
has been officiating alone at St. Louis 
de Francois, the small French church 
in central Moscow. Since 1918 he has 
been the only Catholic priest admitted 
into the Soviet Union to minister to 
Catholics. - 

Father Braun is an American, born 
at New Bedford, Mass. He studied at 
Assumption College in Worcester, 
Mass., conducted by the Augustinian 
Fathers of the Assumption and he 
joined that Society. He was sent to 
Moscow in 1934 as a result of the re- 
ligious protocol to the mutual recog- 
nition agreement signed November 
16, 1933, by President Roosevelt and 
Maxim Litvinov. All efforts to secure 
permission from Stalin’s Government 
to send an assistant priest to Moscow 
have failed. 

Father Braun is well equipped for 
his heroic task. Besides English, he 
speaks Russian, French, German and 
Spanish. Every Sunday he offers two 
Masses, one at nine o’clock for the 
English-speaking Catholics with a ser- 
mon in English, and a second Mass 
at ten o’clock for Russian and French 
Catholics with sermons in both those 
languages. The congregations are 
truly cosmopolitan; they include Cath- 
olics from the U. S. embassy staff and 
the American military mission, as 
well as members of the ever-growing 
number of other foreign diplomatic 
missions. It was reported that it is 
not unusual to see Russians traveling 
several hundred miles to receive the 
Sacraments and to have their chil- 
dren baptized and confirmed by Fa- 
ther Braun. Among these Russians 
are army men on leave from the 
front. Not once in the ten years has 
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Father Braun left Moscow for a rest 
or for any other reason, not even in 
1941 when the Soviet capital was be- 
ing bombed by German guns and 
most of the diplomatic corps with- 
drew from the city. 
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VATICAN ANSWERS Soviet ATTACKS 


A RECENT article in the Soviet Army 
paper Red Star accused Pope Pius 
XII. of preparing a peace message 
contrary to the Allied program for 
post-war reorganization of Europe. 
The American paper The Protestant 
carried an article which was broad- 
cast from the Moscow radio recently 
accusing the Vatican of exercising 
“notable control over Argentina’s 
economy” and of having collaborated 
in that country with Fascist German 
agents. Much the same charges were 
made by the Orthodox Patriarchs who 
had met in Moscow. The Associated 
Press carried a news account of the 
February 10th issue of L’Osserva- 
tore Romano which described these 
charges as “false and calumnious” and 
went on to say that these “revelations 
which pretend to present themselves 
to world opinion as sensational news 
are simply to be classed among the 
frequent arbitrary, false and calumni- 
ous attacks to which, unfortunately, 
a certain propaganda has been aban- 
doning itself for some time.” 

The paper continued emphatically 
that there was not the slightest ele- 
ment of truth, or any fact or attitude, 
that would give a basis for these 
charges. It might have been hoped, 
the writer in the Vatican paper said, 
that “the numerous proofs offered by 
the Holy See of repeated and untiring 
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effort and incessant charity to lessen 
the horrors of war, that at least some 
methods of explicit religious hatred 
would be abandoned. On the con- 
trary,” continued the Vatican paper, 
“the abused technique of inventing 
with fantastic arguments, of vilifying 
and wounding, is always alive. Sure- 
ly not on this basis will it be possible 
to construct an efficient, lasting order, 
when there are those who stubbornly 
sacrifice truth to sectarian passions.” 





FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO THE VATICAN 


M. Jacques MarITAIN, French Cath- 
olic philosopher, has himself con- 
firmed the report that he is to be the 
Ambassador of France to the Holy See 
and that he expects to take up his 
post about the end of February. He 
will replace Hubert Guérin who has 
been acting as unofficial representa- 
tive of the De Gaulle government. 

M. Maritain was born in 1882 and 
he became a Catholic in 1906 while 
studying at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
After serving on the editorial staff of 
a publishing house he became a pro- 
fessor at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris, and he also taught at St. Stan- 
islaus College and at the petite semi- 
nary in Versailles. He made several 
visits to the United States and lec- 
tured at Yale, Princeton, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and at the Institute of 
Medieval Studies in Toronto. M. 
Maritain has been in this country 
now since 1940, except for a recent 
visit of several weeks to France. It 
was reported that the news of his ap- 
pointment to the Vatican has been 
well received in Catholic circles in 
Rome. JosEPH I. MALLoy. 











New Books 


The Devil’s Share. By Denis de Rougemont. Translated by Haakon 
Chevalier—Beyond All Fronts. By Max Jordan.—The Vigil of a Nation. By 


Lin Yutang.—Jesus, the Divine Teacher. 


By Rev. William Russell.—A History 


of the Dominican Liturgy. By William R. Bonniwell, O.P.—Either/Or. By 
Soren Kierkegaard. Vol. I. Translated by David F. Swenson and Lilian Marvin 
Swenson. Vol. II. Translated by Walter Lowrie.—Best Sermons—1944 Selection. 
Edited by G. Paul Butler—The Negro in American Life. By John Becker.— 
Ernest Dowson. By Mark Longaker.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Devil’s Share. By Denis de 
Rougemont. Translated by Haakon 
Chevalier. Bollingen Series. New 
York: Pantheon\ Books. $2.50. 

M. de Rougemont is a Swiss Calvinist 
residing in New York and the author 
of a number of serious books of which 
Love in the Western World is the best 
known in the United States. This ear- 
lier work deploring the morbid over- 
evaluation of affection between the 
sexes as a basis of marriage, declares 
that not mere feeling or sentiment but 
the solemn word of honor given by the 
partners is the true basis of a lasting 
union. From that theme with its theo- 
logical implications, Rougemont has 
switched to a study of the person of 
the Devil and has produced a volume 
which is the best thing sui generis I 
have read for a long time and a work 
of genius. The most amazing charac- 
teristic of The Devil’s Share is its 
soundness from the strictest Catholic 
viewpoint, as attested by a Catholic 
theologian and philosopher of world 
fame. 

It is obvious that Protestant thought 
in this country (or even in England) 
is much more alien to us than are the 
cogitations of a French-Swiss. M. de 
Rougemont hails from Neufchatel 
which is not so far from Geneva, cita- 
del of John Calvin, but his native city 
is only a stone’s throw from France, 
the Oldest Daughter of the Church; it 
lies in the very shadow of Fribourg, 
world famous Catholic intellectual 
center. Freiburg im Breisgau, the 


Chartreuse, Einsiedeln, the Valsainte 
and the habitat of the Curé d’Ars could 
all be reached from NeufchAatel in half 
a day. And in all likelihood, M. de 
Rougemont has worshiped in churches 
built by Catholics. Still, he is a de- 
vout Calvinist and he is therefore 
nearer to us than a skeptical and in- 
different Catholic would be. There is 
little doubt that much that he has writ- 
ten will be read with lifted eyebrows 
by his progressive American core- 
ligionists. 

One might think that it would have 
been difficult to produce a more bril- 
liant book on the Devil than C. S. 
Lewis’s Screwtape Letters, yet that 
work is in this reviewer’s opinion, 
way below Rougemont’s_ creation. 
Lewis’s Devil is too English, too Angli- 
can, too much “Old School Tie” to 
compete with this much more univer- 
sal Satan. In Lewis’s book the accent 
rests more on human failing than on 
the personality of Lucifer. Rouge- 
mont’s Prince of Darkness, on the 
other hand, is not enmeshed in Mr. 
Lewis’s niceties and a distinct smell 
of sulphur pervades his slender vol- 
ume, which in spite of its size man- 
ages to show Satan in all important 
activities. 

It is especially in one field that 
Rougemont’s Devil shows a _ particu- 
larly sharp characterization, a field 
omitted by Lewis: politics. The pages 
dealing with the relationship of the 
Devil with Hitler as well as with de- 
mocracy prove the author to be not 
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only a witty theologian but also a 
shrewd observer of politics. During 
his protracted sojourn in France he 
was the leader of the Protestant wing 
of the Personalists with Mounier as his 
Catholic opposite. The Personalists 
while not representing an organized 
political party strove for the elucida- 
tion of principles helpful to restore to 
man his full rights as a person in the 
cultural and political scene. Personal- 
ism was opposed to selfish individ- 
ualism as well as to the soul-killing 
collectivism represented in Fascism, 
Nazism, Communism, and mass-democ- 
racy so recently condemned by the 
Holy Father. (Vide the Chapter: “The 
Mal du Siécle: Depersonalization.”) 
Like Merezhkovski, Gogol and Father 
Karrer, Rougemont is conscious of the 
fact that the Devil, suspicious of per- 
sonalities, prefers to reside in the face- 
less masses. 

This writer opposes Hitler not only 
on principle but also because he sees 
in the Fuehrer a helpmate of the Devil, 
who attracts so much attention by his 
misdeeds (even being identified with 
Satan!) that the evil one can act in 
other regions without being observed, 
recognized or molested. Once Hitler 
is beaten, Rougemont foresees a great 
void in our existence. The projection 
of the Devil will be removed. “We 
shall be lacking one dimension of life,” 
he writes, and adds sarcastically in a 
footnote: “If Stalin perseveres in his 
liberalism.” 

Here is red meat for the intelligent 
and reflecting reader, a book that is a 
godsend for Catholic Book Clubs and 
lending libraries. A short prayer after 
each reading is recommended. 
FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL. 


Beyond All Fronts. By Max Jordan. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.00. 

As Central European director of the 
National Broadcasting Company, Max 
Jordan had a box seat for the Hitlerian 
melodrama. Microphone in hand, he 
reported Reichstag speeches, the seiz- 
ure of Vienna, the Munich conference, 
and the outbreak of the war. In the 
religious sphere, Dr. Jordan’s achieve- 
ments set a number of precedents: a 
Christmas Eve broadcast from Bethle- 
hem; a similar program from the 
Benedictine monastery at Beuron; the 
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coronation of Pius XII. in Rome; and 
a ceremony enacted in the Catacombs. 
On this list one would naturally ex- 
pect to find the NBC record-breaking 
broadcast from Budapest in connection 
with the World Eucharistic Congress 
(1938). Although the author ignores 
this event, he gives a fairly complete 
account of many other special features 
arranged by his ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness. 

Beyond All Fronts is more than a 
personal history. It is a valuable 
document for the thrilling story of in- 
ternational reporting by wireless. Best 
of all, it is an explanation, by a cosmo- 
politan who elected to become an 
American citizen, of the chain of 
events that unloosed World War II. A 
linguist, editor, and philosopher, Max 
Jordan, when he was not interviewing 
world statesmen, was learning the 
mind of the working people of every 
nation. With friends in every faction 
of the resistance groups, he knew with 
what fervor Hitler was detested by 
decent German and Austrian citizens. 
The first victims of the Nazi terror, 
he insists, were the Middle Europeans 
themselves. Consequently, he does 
not agree with those writers and radio 
commentators who advocate revenge. 
Annihilation, Mr. Jordan believes, 
would leave nothing of the Germany 
of Goethe, Schiller, Michael Cardinal 
von Faulhaber and Heinrich Bruening. 
In other words, the author would like 
to see the democratic elements of Cen- 
tral Europe strengthened sufficiently 
to enable them to live down defeat and 
to educate their militaristic fellow- 
countrymen in the virtues of self- 
government. Otherwise, what is to be 
the fate of a Europe dominated by 
Marxism? All can accept Dr. Jordan’s 
conclusion: “We must pray that 
strength be given to the champions of 
light who time and again, throughout 
all ages, and beyond all fronts, are 
called upon to be torch-bearers for re- 
newing the earth, that peace may abide 
in the hearts of men.” 

JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


The Vigil of a Nation. By Lin Yutang. 
New York: The John Day Co. $2.75. 
In the belief that a true understand- 

ing of China was imperative for Sino- 

American relations, and disturbed by 

the reports of conditions in his coun- 
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try, last year Lin Yutang made an ex- 
tended journey through seven prov- 
inces. He went as a philosopher, not- 
ing his reactions subjectively. He has 
written in a pleasantly discursive 
manner, varying his account of the 
new industrialization with visits to the 
Taoist shrines, touching on inflation, 
the Chou tombs, the disastrous civil 
wars, 

Lin Yutang rightly applauds the 
heroic resistance of the Chinese peo- 
ple; his most poignant pages give in- 
stances of astounding courage and en- 
durance. He excuses, as we must all 
excuse, the lack of organization in an 
amorphous mass of refugees dislocated 
by the exigencies of war. Given the 
Chinese inability to accept regimenta- 
tion, he declares that inflation was 
inevitable, although that condition has 
reached tragic proportions when a 
rickshaw coolie, paid fifteen dollars 
for a short run, must spend that sum 
for a bowl of noodles. And finally, 
Lin Yutang believes, as all lovers of 
China strongly believe, in the future 
of the Chinese. people and their in- 
tention to work out some form of de- 
mocracy to fit their own needs. 

For the present chaos, the author 
offers no solution. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government has not been able to come 
to terms with the Communist leaders; 
during six of the past seven years, the 
conflict with Japan has been compli- 
cated by an intermittent war with the 
Communist troops. Reports tell us 
that these agrarian reformers are ex- 
cellent fighters, energetic patriots. Lin 
Yutang, on the contrary, makes grave 
charges against them, and in showing 
his good will for Chiang Kai-shek, 
omits to mention the corruption of the 
Chungking government and excuses its 
appalling inefficiency. Whether one 
agrees with the propagandists of the 
Right or the Left, it seems imperative 
that the Chinese should resolve these 
differences of ideology and unite for 
the war effort, since this rift gravely 
endangers the Allied advance in the 
Far East. 

As an interpreter of his people 
rather than as a political observer, Lin 
Yutang is at his best. Nostalgically he 
recalls the past and tries to reconcile 
the impact of new forces. He prefers 
the Confucian ethic to the tenets of 
Marx. His intuitive grasp of human 
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values makes him aware of the prob- 
lems of young enthusiasts; and at the 
same time he appreciates the stolid 
endurance, the unfailing good humor 
of the four hundred million who have 
suffered. 

DOROTHY GRAHAM, 


Jesus, the Divine Teacher. By Rev. 
William Russell, Ph.D. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

The three questions answered in 
Jesus, the Divine Teacher are: Who 
was Jesus Christ? What did He teach? 
How did He teach? 

The divinity of our Lord; the rea- 
son of the Incarnation, the content of 
His Gospel, and the various anti-Chris- 
tian theories of ancient and modern 
times have been frequently and ade- 
quately treated by scores of Catholic 
scholars, most of whom are cited by 
the author. 

The special merit of Dr. Russell’s 
treatise lies in his able, detailed dis- 
cussion of Christ’s methods of teach- 
ing. He classifies them under six 
headings, exemplification, affirmation, 
actualization, spiritualization, individ- 
ualization, and repetition. 

The chief glory of Jesus as Teacher 
is that he exemplified and personified 
everything he taught. He was poor, 
a laboring man, who suffered and 
prayed; He loved God, He loved man. 
He is imitable, though no one can 
produce in himself all of the qualities 
that shone in Jesus. 

As a rule Jesus simply uttered or 
stated the truth. He always taught 
with no fear of contradiction. Most 
characteristic are His lightning re- 
torts, His terse utterances, His fearless 
exposure of greed and hypocrisy. 

He gave a positive answer to the 
meaning of life; a satisfactory revela- 
tion of God, viewed as a Person, as a 
Father, and every man as our brother. 
He actualized the divine truths to both 
simple and learned through the para- 
bles. 

Spiritualization is a process of see- 
ing the invisible behind the visible; of 
arriving at a knowledge and love of 
God through material things. Our 
Lord’s seven sacraments are constant 
reminders of the invisible action of 
grace. 

Jesus was masterful in the art of in- 
dividualization, i.e., the capacity to 
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secure tense interest, to reach each one 
in the audience, to make him feel that 
he is being personally singled out for 
attention. Note the concreteness of 
His message; His use of rhetorical and 
testing questions, His stern words of 
rebuke; His kindly words of encour- 
agement. 

So important and profound was the 
teaching of Jesus, that He deemed it 
necessary to repeat it over and over. 
His wisdom knew that men were slow 
to grasp His message. So varied how- 
ever were His repetitions that the Gos- 
pels never lose their freshness nor 
their power to surprise. 

An adequate index and a brief but 
excellent bibliography will be wel- 
comed by the student of this scholarly 
volume. BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


A History of the Dominican Liturgy. 
By William R. Bonniwell, O. P. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner. $3.50. 

A painstaking scholar of liturgy at 
last offers a work which is the fruition 
of twenty years of patient research not 
only among the classic authors of 
Dominican worship — Cavalieri, Cas- 
sitto, Rousseau, Laporte and Mortier— 
but also among the manuscripts in 
European and American libraries. 
After a brief survey of the Roman 
Rite from its origins to the thirteenth 
century, Father Bonniwell carefully 
traces the gradual formation of a dis- 
tinctively Dominican Rite at Mass and 
Divine Office, he analyzes the liturgy 
of the Friars Preachers in the Middle 
Ages, and he gives a chronicle, some 
of it trenchant, of the revisions in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and twenti- 
eth centuries. Here and there the au- 
thor interrupts his development to de- 
scribe the introduction of new feasts 
into the Dominican calendar. 

Father Bonniwell has set himself to 
the defense of two theses, the predomi- 
nant role to be assigned to the Roman 
Rite instead of the Gallican in the for- 
mation of the Dominican liturgy, and 
the dating of a uniform office among 
the Friars Preachers at a time that St. 
Dominic could have a say in its deter- 
mination. The author is sound enough 
in his method to indicate at what point 
in his theses he offers only historical 
conjecture, and brave enough to 
defend vigorously the conclusions 
reached after careful reasoning among 
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facts and probabilities. This first ex- 
tensive history of the Dominican Rite 
in our language will be of paramount 
concern to all students of the Roman 
Rite as well. The work is warmly in- 
troduced by Bishop Eustace of Cam- 
den, a long-time scholar of liturgy 
during his teaching days at Dunwoodie 
Seminary; it adds a bibliography made 
doubly valuable for its listing and lo- 
cation of manuscripts, and a helpful 


index. JAMES A. MC VANN. 
Either/Or. By Soren Kierkegaard. 
Vol. I. Translated by David F. 


Swenson and Lillian Marvin Swen- 

son. Vol. II. Translated by Walter 

Lowrie. Princeton, N. J.: The 

Princeton University Press. Set 

$7.50. 

Nothing reveals Kierkegaard’s meta- 
physical genius more than his trans- 
lation of Hegel’s three philosophical 
stages: art, religion, and philosophy 
into aesthetics, ethics, and religious 
knowledge respectively, which in- 
volves an exact reversal of Hegel’s 
order in the last two levels. In 
Either/Or, the earliest and largest of 
the anonymous works by which he 
hoped to draw men from the muddles 
and morasses of rationalism back to 
the Christian revelation, Kierkegaard 
depicts the first two stages or those 
of the aesthetic and ethical life. But 
he only hints at the third stage which 
must blend and transcend both, and 
which his later studies proclaim. 

This first English publication of 
Kierkegaard’s advance attack on the 
rationalists appeared in 1944, one hun- 
dred and one years after its original 
was published. In line with his “in- 
direct communication” principle 
Kierkegaard lets his pseudonymous 
characters speak their minds; and we 
are presented with a grandiose de- 
bate between two diverse ways of 
life: the aesthetic and the ethical. 
The psycho-philosopher not only al- 
lows us to hear the excuses the aes- 
thete makes to himself for his selfish- 
ness but also permits us to see how 
those excuses appear to the conven- 
tional moralist who in his turn reveals 
his own rather smug character. 

Both volumes purport to be edited 
by Victor Eremita. The first consists 
of the brilliant essays and addresses 
of the aesthetic young man called sim- 
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ply “A.” The moralizing letters of the 
second volume, addressed to “A,” 
were supposedly written by an older 
friend, Judge William or “B.” Two 
additional anonymities appear: At the 
end of A’s papers occurs “The Diary 
of the Seducer” which comprises a 
third of Volume I.; and the last of the 
B papers is a prayer and a meditation 
from the Judge’s friend, a pastor in 
Jutland, suggesting the idea of the 
super-eminence of religious knowledge, 
knowledge whose beginning is the 
humble conviction that “against God 
we are always in the wrong.” 

If Kierkegaard’s great indirect po- 
lemic against German speculation is 
comparable to the Socratic dialogues 
in its lack of a final result, his “either/ 
or” idea is a re-enunciation on psy- 
chological grounds of Aristotle’s prin- 
ciple of contradiction which states 
that a thing cannot both be and not 
be at the same time. MHegel’s doc- 
trine of “both/and” or the mediation 
of opposites was, as Kierkegaard saw, 
literally the “way to hell” as contrast- 
ed with his own “key to heaven” or 
“either/or.” For the alternative is 
not between aesthetics and ethics but 
between Christianity and secularism; 
and the choice is as absolute as it is 
imperative. M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


Best Sermons—1944 Selection. Edited 
by G. Paul Butler. New York: 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. $3.00. 
The editor informs us that an Ad- 

visory Committee of ten Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews assisted him in the 
final choice of fifty-two sermons out 
of a total of 6,146 submitted. Thirty- 
six were written by Protestants, eleven 
by Catholics and five by Jews. 

The subjects treated were: Educa- 
tion, Jesus Christ, the Christian Life, 
Charity, the Church, the Church and 
War, Easter, Faith, Immortality, the 
Jewish New Year, Missions, Peace, 
Prayer, Social Service. . 

Our Protestant brethren have lost 
all sense of a divine authority estab- 
lished by Christ, and occasionally ad- 
mit how “hampering, wasteful, and 
ineffective their inherited divisions 
prove.” They speak of an immediate 
voice of God as their authority for in- 
terpreting the Scriptures, and seem 
satisfied that the Reformation swept 
away many dogmas which were not 


only dead but decayed. It annoys the 
Catholic reader to find them placing 
St. Francis, St. John Fisher and St. 
Isaac Jogues on a par with Luther, or 
Tyndale — all men of God going by 
many different routes to the City of 
God. 

We find one Jewish rabbi favoring 
the atheists of anti-Franco Spain, and 
another stating that Judaism teaches 
that God is the Creator of good and 
evil. We are glad to find a third de- 
nouncing the Fascist and Communist 
theory of the supremacy of the State, 
and the anti-Semitism of Hitler and his 
satellites. 

The best Catholic sermons are Bish- 
op Kelley’s on education, Cardinal 
Van Roey’s on the Belgian Church and 
the Nazi Crisis, and Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas’s on the Basic Principles of a 
Truly Christian Peace. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


The Negro in American Life. By John 
Becker. New York: Julian Messner. 
$1.00. 

So many problems face our country, 
not to mention the world, that authors 
may well seek diversified methods of 
presenting them to the public. In this 
pictorial review of the Negro in Ameri- 
can life, the use of photographs, which 
by themselves are often sterile as far 
as producing thought is concerned, is 
combined with brief but effective state- 
ments urging the reader not only to 
look but to think and act. In fifty- 
three pages of photographs, originally 
posters, Mr. Becker sets forth the part 
played by Negroes in the history of 
our country, and the activities in 
which the colored are engaged at the 
present time. The pictures are large- 
ly of individuals thus taking the sub- 
ject matter out of the realm of the 
abstract and letting Negro leaders 
speak as it were for their people 
through the microphone of the print- 
ed page. 

The selections both in regard to 
time and activity seem well chosen, al- 
though the part played by the Negro 
in religious life is not emphasized 
particularly. There is a positive tone 
to the subject matter, which gets 
away from the frequent presentation 
of grievances, though grievances there 
are aplenty, and they should not be 
hushed up. 
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There are many problems before us 
today, but we must not forget one 
which is at our front door—or per- 
haps at our back door. This book 
helps us not to forget. 

ROGER G. FRANKLIN. 
Ernest Dowson. By Mark Longaker. 

Philadelphia: University of Penn- 

sylvania Press. $4.00. 

This is a work of painstaking schol- 
arship, embracing a number of un- 
published letters (among them twelve 
from Oscar Wilde), intimate revela- 
tions from people who knew the poet 
personally, and a recently discovered 
portrait. Emerging from these mate- 
rials, old and new, is an interpreta- 
tion of the tragic story of Ernest 
Dowson that will remain definitive in 
any discernible future. Without sen- 
timentality, Mark Longaker follows a 
gifted poet through cabmen’s shelters 
and East End dives to the dimly-light- 
ed cafés around les Halles in Paris. 
The child of neurotic parents, Dow- 
son proved himself a maladjusted boy 
at Oxford, a frustrated literary figure 
in London, an aimless refugee-trans- 
lator abroad and a hopeless invalid 
who returned to England to die. The 
young girl to whom most of his verses 
were to be written was a Soho restau- 
rant keeper’s daughter, Adelaide. Her 
marriage with a waiter, although 
marking another station in Dowson’s 
Via Dolorosa, cannot be described 
either as the cause or the climax of 
the poet’s failures. Long before her 
wedding, Ernest’s face bore “the lu- 
minous pallor of the drug taker,” while 
his muse, often enough, waited upon 
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absinthe. And yet the verse he pro- 
duced on tavern tables or in crowd- 
ed bars has a lyric charm denied to 
many highly publicized pieces from 
the pens of his contemporaries. If, as 
has been claimed, “Dowson was his 
poetry,” the marvel is not that shad- 
ows frequently overwhelmed the light, 
but that genius salvaged immortal lines 
from the reefs and shoals of fortune. 
After his conversion to Catholicism, 
it is related that Dowson “used to 
kneel before the image of a martyred 
virgin in one of the side chapels in 
the cathedral at Arques, and that he 
was seen at times at the Farm Street 
Church in London with his head bowed 
in prayer.” The beautiful poem, “Ex- 
treme Unction,” was dedicated to his 
friend, Lionel Johnson. Although his 
Faith showed few other outward ef- 
fects, it had a recognizable bearing on 
the content and manner of his writing. 
Decisive on this point is Dr. Longaker, 
Associate Professor of English Litera- 
ture at the University of Pennsylvania, 
when he writes: “Any classification of 
his works which omits the religious 
pieces is incomplete.” Candor com- 
pels one to acknowledge that Dow- 
son’s sense of right and wrong ap- 
peared to have become no more acute 
by reason of his religion. Perhaps the 
key to his spiritual outlook may be his 
own opinion that “every artist is at 
heart a Catholic.” At any rate, it is 
hard not to exaggerate the merits of 
Dr. Longaker’s study: the interweav- 
ing of biography and criticism is not- 
able for its objectivity, its discrimina- 
tion, and no small measure of sus- 
tained beauty. JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Great Son. By Edna Fer- 
ber (New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.50). Miss Ferber here intro- 
duces her readers to the Melendy’s— 
four generations of them dating back 
to 1851—who settled in Seattle where 
there is “too much of everything.” As 
she says in her Introduction: “This 
is a slim book on a gargantuan subject. 
Here in capsule form is that which 
should have been a lavish and prodi- 
gious feast.” Madam Exact Melendy, 
ninety-two, tart-tongued and a “sort 
of civic monument” in her lace jabot 
and jewels, is in 1941, Seattle’s oldest 


pioneer and she allows no one to for- 
get it. Her son, Vaughn, is the rough 
diamond who found not only the fam- 
ily gold in the Yukon, but a mistress 
and son as well. His house, next to 
Madam’s, is kept fastidiously formal 
by his boring, childless wife, Emmy, 
whose mother was a Mercer girl 
from New England. Pansy Deleath, 
Vaughn’s mistress, is comfortably es- 
tablished in an adjacent house where 
she quietly keeps her eye on their son, 
Dike, brought up by Vaughn and 
Emmy. Spoiled son of a rich Ameri- 
can father, Dike is married to youth- 
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ful Lina Port, actress, who spends half 
her time on Broadway to avoid life 
on the Seattle hiltop. Their son, Mike, 
college age, is in love with Reggie, 
refugee-companion to old Madam 
Exact. With such an album of pic- 
turesque people, it is to be regretted 
that Miss Ferber did not produce a 
novel with more action, less reminis- 
cing. Her style is as appealing as ever. 

It’s Always Tomorrow. By Robert 
St. John (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.50). For his second book, 
Robert St. John, well-known war cor- 
respondent, has taken a tough Chicago 
newspaper reporter, David Sedgwick, 
for hero and given him World War 
II. assignments in Europe. These be- 
stir the thinking powers of the story- 
and - headline conscious reporter, 
broaden his views, excite his sympa- 
thy and emotions even to the crusad- 
ing pitch, making him bigger and 
stronger in every way except one. 
They fail to improve his own personal 
moral code which is, as he says, “of 
sorts.” When the author is describing 
the scene; when he is observing the 
effect of war on the different classes; 
when he is showing you how and 
where these classes live—he makes 
provocative observations in a clever 
way. But the mediocre love story 
which threads through this novel 
weakens the book, perhaps because the 
hero is so vacillating of heart. “In 
my code, sin had nothing to do with 
marriage or the lack of it. It was a 
matter of honesty and sincerity.” Sin- 
cere and “honest” as David is about 
his love for the little cockney waitress, 
Polly, he is thrilled to see once more 
his Polish secretary even when she is 
strongly suspected of being a Nazi 
agent. 

Who Walk in Pride. By Helene 
Magaret (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50). A maladjusted, ar- 
rogant, aristocratic French family liv- 
ing on a prolific but boring sugar cane 
plantation in Le Cap Francois, Saint- 
Domingue, in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, have high hopes of one day re- 
turning to their native Paris well for- 
tified financially and able to enjoy 
court life. What they do not count on 
is the French Revolution or an insur- 
rection of their own abused slaves. 
The plantation master, lazy, proud, M. 
Hypolite Dejean has in his household 
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a self-centered wife, a dissolute son, 
Antoine, and two daughters, haughty 
Louise, marriage-mad and_ gullible, 
and Emilie, the “pious” one, unable to 
put her piety into action and make it 
count. Their respective fates, the 
reader feels, are well deserved. It is a 
relief to meet the far-sighted and sensj- 
ble servant, Manette, and Sorley Laird, 
the ill-mannered but high-principled 
Scotchman who becomes Antoine’s 
business partner. As for handsome, 
wily Don Felipe, Louise’s Spanish 
suitor, who covets his neighbor’s 
goods, he is no worse than the fam- 
ily into which he is marrying. This 
is really a dissertation on justice— 
and how it should be meted out—in 
novel form. There are some neatly put 
observations such as Eugenie’s advice 
from her mother: “An empty cup, 
Eugenie, can make nobody drunk.” 
Cannery Row. By John Steinbeck 
(New York: The Viking Press. $2.00). 
This book—for really tough and strict- 
ly sophisticated readers—comes from 
a man who is a skillful weaver of 
words, gifted with more than an ordi- 
nary share of poetic fancy and deeply, 
sincerely sympathetic with the little 
people. His tale centers in a group 
living among the sardine fisheries 
which give the book its title. The 
scenes are laid in the grocery store of 
Lee Chong; in the Palace Flophouse 
and Grill of Mack and his friends; in 
the marine laboratory of the over- 
drawn Doc, and in other less reputa- 
ble establishments. Steinbeck’s char- 
acteristic powers of observation and 
description justify, at least in part, 
the ballyhoo which has greeted the ap- 
pearance of his latest contribution to 
the amusement of the “emancipated.” 
But the critical-minded will still per- 
ceive his unfortunate tendency to let 
himself be carried along a single track 
—human nature is much too complex 
to be summed up in the formula that 
there is good in the worst and bad in 
the best of us. Mr. Steinbeck more- 
over suffers from an apparently irre- 
sistible urge to exaggerate general 
statements and to draw upon the med- 
ical dictionary for his vocabulary. 
His admirers, invited to take part in 
a sort of treasure hunt for unsuspected 
beauty and unappreciated goodness, 
run the risk of being suddenly pushed 
into a bog or over a precipice. He 
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would be a greater writer if his orig- 
inality and courage were balanced by 
decent restraint and a good sense of 
proportion. 


RELIGION: With Blessed Martin de 
Porres. Compiled by Rev. Norbert 
Georges, O.P. (New York: The Blessed 
Martin Guild). The fifty brief articles 
on Blessed Martin in this volume have 
appeared during the last nine years in 
The Torch, a magazine published in 
New York by the Dominican Fathers. 
It is a worthy commemoration of the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Blessed Martin Guild. Blessed 
Martin de Porres was born in Lima, 
Peru, December 7, 1579. His father 
was an Official of the Spanish govern- 
ment, his mother a Negro from Pana- 
ma. He was an unwanted child, de- 
spised by his mother and rejected by 
his father. At the age of twenty-two 
he became a Tertiary in the Domini- 
can Convent in Lima; at twenty-nine 
he became a Dominican lay Brother, 
serving his community as barber, in- 
firmarian and farmer. For over thirty 
years he carried on an apostolate of 
charity among the poor of his native 
city, distributing two thousand dollars 
a week for their food and clothes. He 
visited prisoners in their cells, sol- 
diers in their barracks, and brought 
back Christ to many a soul that had 
fallen away from His Church. 

The Holy Family. By Denis O’Shea, 
C.C. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & So. 7s.6d.). 
One wonders whether Father O’Shea 
is justified in adding another to the 
long list of books on the life and times 
of Christ, but we know of no work in 
English on the Holy Family, surely a 
much needed book today, when the 
world is doing its utmost to destroy 
the Christian idea of the family. The 
author in eight brief chapters treats of 
the principal events of our Lord’s early 
life, supplementing the meager ac- 
counts of the Gospels by citations from 
the pagan and Jewish historians of the 
period, the Talmud, the early Fathers, 
and modern biblical commentators. 
Especially interesting is the account 
of the home of Jesus, Mary and Jo- 
seph. The writer describes the set 
family prayers, the Sabbath observ- 
ance, the housework of the Virgin 
Mother, the labor of Joseph and the 
Child Jesus in the carpenter shop. 


Some Loves of the Seraphic Saint. 
By Father Augustine, O.F.M.Cap. (Dub- 
lin: M. H. Gill & Son. 7s.6d.). Pius 
XI. once wrote—“In no man, we think, 
was the likeness of Christ our Lord or 
the Gospel’s ideal more perfectly re- 
produced than in St. Francis.” This 
is the thesis of Father Augustine’s new 
life of St. Francis, which he modestly 
calls “a little wreath of love and praise 
which he lays with great reverence at 
the seraphic shrine.” He has no pa- 
tience with non-Catholic writers who 
strip the saint of everything super- 
natural, and make him a free lance 
alien to the Church Catholic, and 
even a precursor of the Reformation. 
St. Francis was indeed a poet; a lover 
of birds and beasts; the inspirer of 
Dante; the preacher of a social idea 
that saved the Europe of his day from 
a complete collapse. But he was more 
than this. He was a saint endowed 
with a mighty supernatural power, 
loving Christ and everything connect- 
. with Christ with an all-absorbing 
ove. 

From the Pilot’s Seat. By Rev. 
Cyprian Truss, O.F.M.Cap. (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner. $2.00). We are 
confident that hundreds of Father 
Cyprian’s audience during the last two 
years will welcome his twelve-minute 
timely radio talks in book form. 
Spoken once a week over station 
WWRL in Woodside and Station WJAR 
in Providence, they give simple, kind- 
ly, commonsense, religious advice to 
young and old. Father Cyprian was 
an RAF pilot in World War I. Now 
as a sky pilot, he asks us to fly close 
to God in the heavens, while keeping 
a watchful eye on the earth. We are 
to co-operate with our Divine Navi- 
gator, and always keep on “the beam” 
of the Ten Commandments. 


History: Treaty Ports. By Hallett 
Abend (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $3.00). Among the best in- 
formed, most objective and most uni- 
formly interesting correspondents now 
busily engaged in making the Ameri- 
can reader acquainted with foreign 
lands is Hallett Abend. His latest 
book depicts the pageant of the great 
Oriental cities, known as treaty ports 
because first opened to Europeans by 
the treaty of Nanking in 1842. His 
pictures are fascinating; but he gives 
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us much more than a superficial de- 
scription of what meets the eye, speak- 
ing plainly even upon such touchy 
subjects as religion and politics, and 
daring to affirm that it was our na- 
tional policies towards China which 
inevitably precipitated the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. He closes the 
book with a display of satisfaction 
over the fact that among the few spe- 
cific war aims announced by the 
American government is that China 
shall be entirely free again at the end 
of the present war. 

The Arab Heritage. Edited by Nabih 
A. Faris (New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00). Our new inter- 
est in the East will lead a good many 
readers to these pages in which are 
gathered together the contributions of 
nine specialists in Arabic and Islamic 
fields. Naturally the papers are un- 
even in merit; and sometimes a writer 
steps outside his field and stumbles 
badly, as for example, when the Cura- 
tor of Arabic and Islamic Manuscripts 
at Princeton undertakes to give a rat- 
ing to St. Thomas Aquinas in theology, 
or when the Associate Professor of 
Medieval History in the University of 
Pennsylvania appraises the religious 
element of the Crusades. 

Latin American Pattern. Problems 
of the Living Church Series. By Rev. 
James A.. Magner, Ph.D., S.T.D., in col- 
laboration with Rev. James T. Hurley 
and Louisa F. Spaeth (Cincinnati: 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 
88 cents). This concise textbook for 
high school or college use gives in 
94 pages a picture of the twenty 
complex republics to our south. In- 
troductory chapters on the land and 
the ancient peoples provide good les- 
sons in geography and topography, 
and a glance at the history and 
culture of the Indian peoples before 
the coming of the white man. The 
bulk of the book deals with the his- 
toric development of Latin America 
after 1492. Divided into periods, the 
political history is in each era paral- 
leled by an account of the Church in 
that same period. An _ additional 
chapter on literature and art and one 
on relations with the United States 
complete the picture. The book pro- 
vides an excellent, reliable outline, 
corrects erroneous conceptions and 
will be useful both as an introductory 
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study of Latin America and as a guide 
for further and more advanced stud- 
ies. It is provided with four maps, 
16 pages of photographs, a short bibli- 
ography of books written in or trans- 
lated into English, an index, and 
thought-provoking questions at the 
end of each. chapter which not only 
test the factual knowledge acquired 
but the judgment as well. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Shadows Over 
English Literature. By Constance Julian 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co 
$1.50). Written with vigor and assur: 
ance this little book of 93 closely-print: 
ed pages is pleasant reading, though it 
has hardly the authority and mystic 
insight claimed for it by the publishers 
and editor. The shadows over English 
literature result from the rise of Puri- 
tanism and the eclipse of the true 
Faith, a theme belabored through the 
eleven chapters. Each chapter forms 
an essay on an English or American 
man of letters, and every chapter is 
packed with facts and quotations; quo- 
tations long and short and, too often, 
obvious and not very flattering to the 
intelligence of the reader. Keats’ son- 
net “On First Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer” is quoted in full. Be- 
cause of its indictment of English 
literature this little book unfortunate- 
ly invites comparison with Alfred 
Noyes’s tragic and compelling The 
Edge of the Abyss, and it is difficult to 
be patient with the exuberance of Con- 
stance Julian’s style, overloaded with 
images and mixed metaphors after 
reading Alfred Noyes’s impeccable 
English prose. 

Frank Leahy and the Fighting Irish. 
By Arch Ward (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.75). Arch Ward, the 
sports editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
has given football fans a most inter- 
esting and accurate history of the No- 
tre Dame football team. He _ begins 
with the 8-0 defeat by Michigan in 
1887, and ends with the nine out of 
ten victories of the 1943 season. All 
the well known coaches and outstand- 
ing players in football history the 
past fifty years figure in these pages. 
We are given an excellent character 
sketch of the nationally loved Knute 
Rockne, whose methods were studied 
and largely copied by the central fig- 
ure of this book, Frank Leahy. Frank 
























Leahy learned a good deal of the 
coaching game at Georgetown and 
Michigan State. He used his knowl- 
edge to good effect at Fordham where 
he developed the “Seven Blocks of 
Granite” and at Boston College where 
he trained the Eagles to win their 
great Sugar Bowl triumph over Ten- 
nessee. He came back to his own 
Notre Dame as head coach for the sea- 
sons, 1941-1943. 

Beloved Crusader — Lawrence F. 
Flick, M.D. By Ella M. E. Flick (Phil- 
adelphia: Dorrance & Co. $3.50). As 
a young man the late Dr. Flick had a 
hard struggle to rid himself of tuber- 
culosis. In thanksgiving to God for 
his recovery, he determined to devote 
his life to stamping out the disease. 
He studied the subject thoroughly, 
lectured on it before medical societies, 
and wrote popular and_ scientific 
treatises on his method of cure. He 
organized the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
founded the White Haven Sanitorium 
and the Phipps Institute, and brought 
to this country for the first time the 
International Congress on Tuberculo- 
sis. He was a pioneer member and the 
first President of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society of Philadel- 
phia; an ardent advocate of the Cath- 
olic press, he was most anxious to 
found a Catholic daily in Philadelphia. 
This interesting biography by his 
daughter, inheritor of many of his in- 
terests, reveals an outspoken, honest 
man who made many enemies among 
those who did not share his views, and 
a sterling Catholic who made count- 
less friends who encouraged him in 
his crusade. In 1920 Notre Dame hon- 
ored itself as well as Dr. Flick in con- 
ferring upon him the Laetare Medal. 

Escape Via Berlin. By José Antonio 
de Aguirre (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00). All those thinkers, 
speakers, writers, who saw the Span- 
ish Civil War as a clear-cut issue, po- 
litical, social, religious, came upon an 
irremovable stumbling block in the in- 
tensely Catholic little Basque Repub- 
lic. The truth is, of course, that on 
both sides of the Spanish War could 
be found idealism and opportunism, 
Catholics and militant atheists, despots 
and democrats, aristocrats and work- 
ing men, heroes and assassins. A 
symbol of the insoluble complications 
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of the time, was the author of the book 
named above, who took office as presi- 
dent of the autonomous Basque gov- 
ernment in October, 1936; and thought- 
provoking episodes were his contro- 
versy with the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo on the subject of the war, and 
the report submitted by Basque priests 
to the ecclesiastical authorities which 
was published in French in 1938. On 
the termination of the Civil War, 
Sefior de Aguirre took refuge in Paris 
as head of the Basque government in 
exile, with its 200,000 subjects; and, 
on the approach of the German invad- 
ers in 1940, he escaped across the bor- 
der to hide under Hitler’s very nose 
until he could plan to reach a safe 
haven in the United States. We have 
here in detail the moving story of his 
adventures, told with considerable 
grace of presentation and not without 
humor, although inevitably reflecting 
the often debatable views of the au- 
thor. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Leader- 
ship in the Home, by J. Roger Lyons, 
S.J.; Let’s Look at Sanctifying Grace, 
by Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. (St. Louis: 
The Queen’s Work. 10 cents each). 
The Kingship of Jesus Christ Accord- 
ing to St. Bonaventure and Blessed 
Duns Scotus, by Ephrem Longpré, 
O.F.M., translated by Daniel J. Barry, 
O.F.M. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 50 cents). The Blind Man 
With Perfect Vision, A Study of the 
Life of Saint Francis, by Albert H. 
Dolan, O.Carm. (Englewood, N. J.: 
Carmelite Press. De Luxe Ed. 50 
cents, Pamphlet Ed. 10 cents). To Be 
a Priest, by Rev. Dr. L. Rumble, M.S.C.; 
Six Pre-Marriage Instructions for Cath- 
olics and Non-Catholics; Seventh Day 
Adventists, by Fathers Rumble and 
Carty (10 cents each); Anti-Semitism, 
by Rev. Arthur J. Riley, Ph.D. (St. 
Paul, Minn.: Radio Replies Press. 15 
cents). Obedience, by Rev. George J. 
Haye (5 cents); Religion: Does It 
Matter?, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (10 cents); Pius XII. and 
Democracy. Christmas Message of Pope 
Pius XII., December 24, 1944. Revised 
Translation by Rev. John B. Harney, 
C.S.P., with Discussion Club Outline 
by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J.; The 
Apostles Too, Were Catholics, by Rev. 
Joseph I. Malloy, C.S.P.; Stories of 
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Red Skin and Black Robe; Heaven’s 
Beginning, simplified edition of the 
Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi, 
by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. (New 
York: The Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 

A Fistful of Beads, by Rev. Father 
Joe Cullen, S.M., B.A. (Wellington, 
N. Z.: Catholic Writers’ Movement. 6 
cents). The Song of Christ, by Rev. 
Philip Leinfelder (La Crosse, Wis.: 
From Author. 10 cents). Catechists in 
the Seminary, by Rev. Rudolph G. 
Bandas, Ph.D., S.T.D., Rev. John C. 
Selner, S.S., S.T.D., and Rev. Joseph B. 
Collins, S.S., S.T.D.; Canonical Provi- 
sions for Catechetics in the Seminary, 
by Rev. Raymond A. J. Ryder, J.C.D. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine). Bring 
Your Rosary to Life, by Rev. Paul R. 
Milde, O.S.B.; A Little Life of Our 
Lady in Pictures, Poems and Stories. 
Verses by Sister Mary Aurea, B.V.M., 
Illustrations by Mary Zimmer; Christ- 
mas A-B-C, by Rev. Louis A. Gales. 
Illustrations by Gladys Allie (15 cents 
each); Blessings in Illness, by Rev. 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. (St. Paul, 
Minn.: Catechetical Guild. 25 cents). 
The Missionary Union of the Clergy 
Bulletin (New York: The Missionary 
Union of the Clergy). Holy Hour for 
Conversions, compiled by Rev. Albert 
A. Murray, C.S.P. (Chicago: The Paul- 
ist Fathers, Old Saint Mary’s). The 
Secret of Mary, by Blessed Louis 
Grignion de Montfort, Revised Edition 
(15 cents), in Italian Translation, by 
P. Callisto Bonicelli, S.M.M. (10 cents) 
(Bay Shore, N. Y.: The Montfort Fa- 
thers). Fatima Hope of the World, by 
Right Rev. William C. McGrath, P.A. 
(Scarboro Bluffs, Ont.: The Scarboro 
Foreign Mission Society). 

A Papal Peace Mosaic 1878-1944. 
Excerpts from the Messages of Popes 
Leo XIII., Pius X., Benedict XV., 
Pius XI. and Pius XII., compiled by 
Rev. Harry C. Koenig, S.T.D.; The 
Catholic Revival in Mexico, by Richard 
Pattee and the Inter-American Com- 
mittee (10 cents each); Secularism’s 
Attack on World Order, by Rev. John 
LaFarge, S.J. (Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace. 5 cents). Nationalism and 
Internationalism, by Most Rev. Aloisius 
J. Meunch, S. T. D. (St. Louis: Central 
Bureau Press). A Catholic Faces the 
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Future, by Raoul E. Desvernine (New 
York: From Author). An Appeal to 
the Emotions in Preaching, by Edmond 
Darvil Benard, M.A., S.T.D. (West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Book Shop, 
50 cents). 

The Situation of the Church and 
Religious Practices in Occupied Lithu- 
ania. Part I. Under the Soviet Occu- 
pation, 1940-41, by A. Trakiskis (New 
York: Lithuania Bulletin). Poland’s 
Contribution to the World’s Civiliza- 
tion, by Sigmund Uminski (New York: 
Polish American Press). Education 
in the Netherlands, by Marinus M. 
Lourens (New York: The Netherlands 
Information Bureau). “You Wouldn’t 
Deny Me That!” The True Story of an 
American Soldier, by Victor J. Dono- 
van, C.P. (Jamaica, N. Y. 10 cents). 
The Glories of Virginia, by Francis 
Patrick (Beltsville, Md.: La Salle Press, 
50 cents}. Observations and Reflec- 
tions of a Wanderer, by Louis Pauer 
(Cleveland: From Author. 50 cents). 
Boy Saint, St. Aloysius Gonzaga (St. 
Paul: Timeless Topix. 5 cents). 

A Peace That Pays, by Thomas P. 
Brockway; France: Crossroads of a 
Continent, by Helen Hill Miller, Head- 
line Series (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. 25 cents). Social Work 
and the Joneses, by Ruth Lerrigo and 
Bradley Buell (New York: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc. 10 cents). The 
Great American Fraud. A Study of the 
Roosevelt Regime, by C. M. Garland 
(Chicago: The Guilford Press. 25 
cents). The Case of Bertrand Russell 
vs. Democracy and Education, by Albert 
C. Barnes (Merion, Pa.: From Au- 
thor). 

International Conciliation, November, 
1944: Dumbarton Oaks Agreements. 
Statements by Secretary of State Hull 
and Under Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius, and Proposals for the Establish- 
lishment of a General International 
Organization; November, 1944: Univer- 
sities Committee on Post-War Interna- 
tional Problems: Summaries of Reports 
of Co-operating Groups; International 
Economic Collaboration: Education 


and World Peace; Colonies and De- 
pendent Areas; International Protec- 
tion of Individual Rights; December, 
1944: Documents for the Year 1944 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 5 cents each). 

















WE agree with FerpINAND A. HER- 
MENS in deploring the necessity of 
dealing with the subject of “Punish- 
ment or Reconstruction?” but that be- 
ing the sad necessity we know of no 
approach to it that would be more 
Christian than Dr. Hermens’, It is just 
about a year ago, February, 1944, that 
we introduced him to our readers, 
writing on “Germany and a Christian 
Peace.” In that number may be found 
interesting biographical data concern- 
ing him. 


Wuart better way to celebrate Father 
Tabb’s centenary than to let us hear 
again his voice, and in a way in which 
it is safe to say few of us have heard 
it before? Thus thought Francis E. 
Litz, Tabb’s biographer and editor, in 
presenting “Father Tabb—Writer of 
Prose.” Dr. Litz is a graduate of St. 
Charles’ College, Maryland, and holds 
his B.A. from St. Mary’s Seminary and 
his Ph.D., from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where he was also a Fellow and 
an Instructor. He has been associate 
professor of English at the Catholic 
University of America since 1937. His 
most recent book, Competence in Eng- 
a has just been published by Harper 

ros. 


It is fitting that Papraic Co_tum 
should be in our March number, espe- 
cially with the characteristically Irish 
“Pilgrimage Home.” A former editor 
of The Irish Review and a founder of 
the Irish National Theater, Mr. Colum 
came to this country in 1914 and now 
divides his time between New Canaan, 
Conn., and New York City. His is a 
busy pen, and he is constantly in de- 
mand on the lecture platform. Mr. 
Colum’s most recent book, The Fren- 
zied Prince, was published in 1943. 


Tuat he has had his eyes open since 
he came to this country as the repre- 
sentative of Bishop Paul Yu-pin is evi- 
dent by Rev. Joun T. S. Mao’s present 
“Co-operatives in Nova Scotia.” Since 
he wrote for us in December, 1940, 
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Father Mao has founded and been 
Pastor of the successful St. Therese’s 
Chinese Catholic Mission in Chicago. 
He is now Procurator of the war- 
ruined Nanking Diocese, and busy in 
its behalf in many parts of the coun- 
try. Born in Hang-chow, Father Mao 
got his degree in Theology from 
Propaganda College in Rome, and an 
M.A. in Modern Philosophies from the 
University of Lyons, France. 


It has been said that to write a good 
biography one must be in love with 
his subject. James Travis has that 
qualification, as well as many others, 
in writing his memorial to “John Mc- 
Cormack: Prophet of Song,” which 
comes from the heart. Mr. Travis 
writes with equal ease and acumen of 
the arts and of political principles as 
our readers know. 


Ir is hard to believe that “Impres- 
sions of a War Factory” was written 
by one who could not see, and it 
rather puts to shame those of us who 
can. We have heard from this BLinp 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE before, but can. 
= nothing to her self-revealing ar- 
ticle. 


AN elusive person was the subject 
of A. S. Remtty’s “The Religious Verse 
of Joseph Campbell,” so that we are 
glad to give our readers this apprecia- 
tion of him by one of his students at 
Fordham University. Of Irish ances- 
try, American birth, farm background, 
city residence and a pedagogue career, 
Mr. Reilly is a contributor to many 
Catholic periodicals, though this is his 
first appearance in THE CATHOLIC 
WorL_p. 


In the Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment ReGinA MADDEN, M.A., Pu.D., 
from whom we last heard in August, 
1938, with an article on “Douglas 
Hyde, Savior of Gaelic Ireland,” tells 
us of “The Art Crafts of Ireland.” Dr. 
Madden teaches English in the Jamaica 
Plain high school and is a Massachu- 
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setts University Extension instructor 
in English and Irish Literature and 
Irish History. She also lectures ex- 
tensively, and contributes to many 
periodicals. 


In the same Department a new con- 
tributor, Harry J. LAMBETH, takes us to 
the other side of the world in his story 
of Father Franckx, “A Builder of 
Hawaii.” The author a Chicagoan, 
was graduated in 1940 with a B.S. de- 
gree in journalism from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and is now a reporter 
with the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. His 
work has appeared in Editor and Pub- 
lisher, The Quill, St. Anthony Messen- 
ger, etc. 


PROBABLY ’tis the stirring of spring, 
but our poets are numerous this month. 
Nancy BuCKLEY’s “Says I to Meself” 
was made for a March number. Its 
author, whom San Francisco claims, 
has been writing for us these many 
years. GERTRUDE JANE (Mrs. LEo A.) 
Copp, poet and friend of poets, is a 
past president of the Catholic Poetry 
Society’s Washington unit. Very op- 
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portunely, Rev. RaymMonp F. Ross- 
LieP’s “At the Grave of Father Tabb” 
arrived to complement Dr. Litz’s arti- 
cle. Father Roseliep, assistant pastor 
of the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Gilbertville, Iowa, will be re- 
membered as the author of the lovely 
“First Mass” in the January number, 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH’s “Mountain 
Laurel,” like so much of his poetry, is 
redolent of the Vermont hills among 
which he lives. MorTrHer ELIzABeTu 
Hart, M.A. (“The Word of the Lord 
Was Made Unto John’) is a new poet. 
She is a religious of the Cenacle, at 
present stationed at the Brighton, 
Mass., convent, and is the author of 
Mary of the Magnificat, published in 
1942. From another religious, MoTHER 
St. JERoME of the Convent of the Re- 
treat, Harborne Hall, Birmingham, 
England, and dean of our poets, comes 
“God’s Artist.”. THomas V. CALKINS 
(“Said John, the Beloved”) has re- 
turned from his Red Cross work in 
North Africa to Albuquerque, where 
he is now with the U. S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration, concerned with the re- 
habilitation of disabled service men, 
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